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Liquid shortening method 
for biscuits simplifies 
measuring, mixing and rolling 


Easy lesson with Wesson Oil 
... just stir and roll 


Even your youngest cooks can measure No cutting in shortening. Pour Wesson No mussy floured board. Pat or roll 
Wesson Oil easily and accurately. For and milk into sifted dry ingredients. Stir dough neatly between waxed papers. 
fluffy Stir-N-Roll Biscuits pour Wesson all together. Dough is ready for “drop’’ Stir-N-Roll biscuits bake flaky and tender 
Oil and milk into same measuring cup. biscuits. For rolled or patted biscuits, every time—light and delicate in flavor. 
Wesson is the instant shortening with smooth up dough by kneading 10 times. Only mild, delicate Wesson Oil makes 
all the delicacy of finest salad oil. Easy to handle, never sticky. Stir-N-Roll Biscuits so sure to be good. 


STIR-N-ROLL BISCUITS 
Three kinds from one recipe—rolled, patted or dropped. 


2 cups sifted all-purpose flour, such as Gold Medal 
*3 teaspoons baking powder 
*1 teaspoon salt 
Y cup Wesson Oil 
% cup milk 


Heat oven to 475° (very hot). Sift together flour, 
baking powder and salt. Pour Wesson Oil and milk 
into a measuring cup (but don’t stir). Then pour all 
at once into flour. Stir with fork until mixture cleans 
sides of bowl and rounds up into a ball. 


For Drop Biscuits: Drop dough from spoon onto 
ungreased cookie sheet. 


For Rolled or Patted Biscuits: Smooth by kneading dough 
about 10 times without additional flour. With the 
dough on waxed paper, press out 14-inch thick with 
hands, or roll out between waxed papers. For higher 
biscuits, roll dough 14-inch thick. Cut with unfloured 
cutter. Place on ungreased cookie sheet. For all-over 
golden crusts, allow space around each biscuit; for 
higher biscuits, crusted only on top and bottom, place 
close together. Bake 10 to 12 minutes. Makes about 
16 medium biscuits. 

*If you use Gold Medal Self-Rising Flour, omit baking powder and salt. 
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: ; A” simplified recipe for a great Caesar Salad is but one 

AX BO of 109 different ideas for good cating you and 

your students will enjoy in Ralston’s full-color booklet, “Easy 
Guide to Good Eating.” 

There’s also a recipe for delightful Seafoam Cookies using 
Rice Chex. And an Instant Ralston recipe for Snow Peak Choc- 
olate Pudding. 

And a way to make Cinnamon Krisps from Ry-Krisp. 

And 105 other taste-tempting recipes calling for nutritious 
Ralston cereals or Ry-Krisp. They are all in the 32-page Ralston 
recipe book. 


The Ralston recipe book, in turn, is in the 


mail at your request. 


FREE FAMILY-SIZE PACKAGES 
OF RALSTON PRODUCTS 


A recipe book for each girl in your class 
will be sent to you upon request. A full-sized 
package of each Ralston product featured 
in the recipe book, will also be sent to you 
for use in your cereal cookery classes. 

Book C3599. List Quantity and date desired. 


RALSTON PURINA CO., NUTRITION SERVICE 
6H-D4 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Pertinent Pointers 
on Infant Nutrition 


FOR YOU: 


Gerber’s Teacher's Manual 


thoritative teaching guide. 
It outlines the basic facts of fj Gerber’s Students’ Leaflet 
infant nutrition, feeding p is an excellent correlated - 
techniques and the cost of j reference source for home 
commercially-prepared study. It covers the basic 
baby foods. Compiled by food groups for infants from 
qualified home economists birth through the second 
specializing in this field. year ... and the place 
| of specially prepared baby 
foods in infant feeding. 
“Sitters Guide” included. 


Babies are our business... 


FOR FREE COPIES... write on your our only business! 


school letterhead to Gerber 
Gerbere 
BABY FOODS 


FREMONT, MICHIGAN 


4 CEREALS * OVER 65 STRAINED & JUNIOR FOODS. INCLUDING MEATS 
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A billion cakes a year are baked 
at home. \/z of these are made 
with Mixes.* 


Cake mixes have been so perfected, that today 
they’re thought of like favorite recipes: as the 
simple, natural way to make good, home-made 
cakes. This is evidenced by the fact that while 
cake-making itself has increased 8% in the last 
four years, cake mix sales have grown nearly 2'2 
times since 1950.* Imagine what the story will 
be in 1960! Here at General Mills, our Research 
Food experts have influenced this popularity— 
through the development of a wide variety of 
Betty Crocker Cake Mixes. 

Superior ingredients are used which cannot be 
bought at retail stores. These ingredients are ac- 
curately weighed and blended with laboratory 
precision which cannot be duplicated in the home 
kitchen. Each mix has its own particular kind of 
ingredients, ‘“‘custom-tailored”’ we call it. For in- 
*Market research studies made by General Mills. 
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Why Cake Mixes have found 


a place in the American Home 


by Betty Cocker | 


of General Mills 


stance, a special shortening is used in layer cakes 
designed specifically for that cake. It blends 
readily and keeps fresh during the shelf life. In 
an angel cake mix is a flour which is lighter and 
softer even than regular cake flour; sugar of ex- 
tremely fine granulation; and egg whites dried 
under highly specialized processes, to give the 
finished cake the same “‘angel” quality expected 
from fresh egg whites. 

Are fresh whole eggs better than powdered? Yes. 
Although our Research Department working 
closely with our suppliers, has been able to devel- 
op a dried egg white to meet our specifications 
for angel cake, they have not yet been able to per- 
fect a whole egg powder which will perform con- 
sistently to give high-grade results. The reason is 
that dried whole egg powder tends to change in 
composition during the shelf life giving an eggy 
flavor and odor. 

Tests tell us homemakers will like our mixes. 
They’re put to task first in the Betty Crocker Ex- 
perimental Test Kitchens, then trial-tested by a 
group of representative homemakers in different 
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Cake mix samples, baked by 
home-testers, are analyzed in the 
Betty Crocker Test Kitchen. 


parts of the country. These women bake a cake 
from a recipe similar to the mix in question and 
compare it with the baked results of the trial mix 
itself. They then note on a score sheet their im- 
pressions of the mix directions and the finished 
cake along with suggestions for improvements, 
and return them with a baked sample to the kit- 
chens, where they are critically analyzed. A 
Betty Crocker Cake Mix never reaches a grocery 
shelf until it has been enthusiastically approved 
by scientists and homemakers alike! 

Product freshness insured through packaging. 
Following the other standards set by our cake 
mixes, the same careful attention is given to 
packaging them, to keep their lasting qualities 
during shelf life. The General Mills Research 
Packaging Department working closely with our 
suppliers developed a laminated, plasticized 
glassine paper which protects the product's 
leavening agent, retains moisture and _pre- 
vents the fresh, sweet shortening from melting 
through, causing oxidation of the fat and spoilage. 

Why use mixes? They are the quickest, easiest 
and most consistently successful way for the 
homemaker to make cakes. Controlled ingre- 
dients, precisely measured, remove the risk of a 
poor result. If she follows the directions on the 
box, her cake will be equal to or better than one 
she would make from “scratch”. And cake mixes 
cost about the same as her home-made cakes, 
with some mixes varying a penny or two. 
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The vast variety of mixes on the market today, 
appeals to the homemaker’s desire to create, sat- 
isfies her longing to do nice things well. Marble 
Cake, Chocolate Malt, Peanut Delight, the Honey 
Spice Cake Mix, with its variation possibilities, 
such as orange spice cake, quick prune cake 
or applesauce cake—these are helping more and 
more women to their rightful share in the con- 
cept of gracious home-making. 


2 newest in the fam- 
ily of Betty Crocker Cake 
Mixes: Chocolate Malt 
and Peanut Delight 


What is the future of Cake Mixes? Recent sta- 
tistics indicate that we can expect it to be big! 
One-third of the workers in the United States 
are women; 4 of these are homemakers; about 
1g of the American girls between 17 and 19 years 
old are married. 

These challenging facts combine to give us a 
picture of an increasing number of women who 
will need and want to know how to save time and 
energy, and still be good homemakers. We as 
home economists can tell them how. Cake mixes 
are one place to begin. 
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@ Many Americans without Library Service 


Approximately 27 million Americans are without 
local public library service, according to the Amer- 
ican Library Association. Almost 90 per cent of 
these 27 million live on farms or in small villages. 
An additional 53 million receive inadequate public 
library service. This is a nation-wide problem, 
since only three states now give direct library serv- 
ice to all their citizens. 

The library services bill, HR 2840—S 205, pro- 
motes the further extension and development of 
public library services to rural areas of our coun- 
try which presently are without such services or 
have only inadequate services. The bill requests 
$7,500,000 in federal funds annually for a period of 
five years, these funds to be matched by the states 
on a variable formula based on rural population 
and per capita income. The states would have com- 
plete jurisdiction over developing a state plan for 
the use of the funds and would have complete au- 
thority over the selection of books, other library 
materials, and personnel. Rural areas are defined 
under the bill as incorporated or unincorporated 
places of 10,000 or less. 

Present status. One week before adjournment of 
the first session of the 84th Congress the House edu- 
cation and labor committee, by a 20-to-9 vote, re- 
ported favorably HR 2840 without amendment. 
The bill is waiting for action by the rules commit- 
tee after which it will be presented to the House 
for a vote. 

In the Senate the companion bill S 205 received 
no action in 1955 since all efforts were concentrated 
on the House committee. It is expected that Sen- 
ate hearings will be held in early January and that 
Senate action will move more swiftly than did 
House action. 

What needs to be done now. The Association's 
legislative program relative to education includes 
“support to extend library services to areas not now 
covered.” Let your congressmen know of your in- 
terest in extending library services and your sup- 
port of the library services bill. 


Further information regarding the library serv- 
ices bill may be obtained by writing Miss Julia 
Bennett, American Library Association, Hotel Con- 
gressional, Washington 3, D. C. 


@ Juvenile Delinquency—A National Problem 
Today juvenile delinquency is a serious problem 

that is common to all parts of the country but is 

found to the greatest extent in urban communities. 

During 1953 approximately 435,000 children came 

to the attention of juvenile courts because of alleged 

delinquency. 

Legislative action. A special subcommittee on 
juvenile delinquency of the Senate committee on 
labor and public welfare, headed by Senator Leh- 
man, held hearings in New York City, November 
16 and 17, 1955. The subcommittee staff has pre- 
pared a revised version of S 724 and S 894, the 
juvenile delinquency legislation under considera- 
tion, in an attempt to include the best features of 
the two bills and to reflect some recommendations 
made by expert witnesses. 

The principal changes suggested include: 

1. The appropriation would be increased from 5 to 
12 milliou dollars for the first year—the greatest 
increase proposed for the training of professional 
personnel. 

2. The Children’s Bureau would become the Office 
of Children’s Affairs. 

3. A Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delin- 
quency would be established which would ad- 
vise the Administrator of the Office of Children’s 
Affairs, the Secretary of the Department, the 
President and the Congress. 

4. A State Advisory Council would be established 

similar to the Federal Advisory Council. 


In most states the governor appoints a committee 
to advise him on children and youth. The AHEA 
committee on legislation urges all members to 
seek full information on juvenile delinquency legis- 
lation, what is being done and what their state is 
doing, and to determine whether there are home 
economists within the state who could be of service 
to committees working at state and local levels. 

Further information may be obtained by writing 
to Senator Herbert Lehman, Chairman, Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee, U. S. Senate, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.—Katuryne SHEEHAN HucuHEs, 
Chairman, AHEA committee on legislation. 
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Constructive Action in Tension Areas: 


| be as you know, is an ancient country 
with a history and civilization going back to 
nearly 4,000 years B.C. During the centuries, many 
external and internal forces have reacted upon the 
Indian people. In the early Indian society, women 
led a life of equality with men. They tended the 
cattle, helped to look after the farm, and were the 
queens of the homes. 

The equality of sexes lasted until the Moham- 
medan invasion about llth century A.D. From 
that time onward, the place of women in society 
underwent many changes. The insecurity of the 
times, the ravages of war and the consequent 
troubles, led to the confinement of women to the 
homes. A series of social evils followed, with the 
result that women lost their opportunities for edu- 
cation, as well as their initiative and capacity for 
independence. Thus, gradually they were relegated 
to a lower social position. At the same time, re- 
gardless of the changes outside the home, the 
women of India were and are greatly respected 
within the home. The home has been the most 
sacred place in Indian society. The mother, who 
symbolizes the home, is the presiding deity in it. 
Contrary to the general belief, the woman in the 
home is a dominant figure in all matters affecting 
the family; namely, marriage, household manage- 
ment, religious rites, and so forth. Although Indian 
women are not educated in the modern sense of 
the word, they are the repositories of our culture. 
They are keen, alert, and receptive to ideas for 
improving their homes. Indian mothers and wives 
have made the home a stable factor throughout 
the centuries. It is because of their integrity that 
Indian culture has been preserved and transmitted 
throughout the generations. 

Today, about 83 per cent of our people live in 
approximately 558,089 villages spread over the 
whole of the subcontinent. The villages vary in 
size from a population of 100 to 5,000. Facilities 


Home Science Extension in India 


Rajammal P. Devadas 


Dr. Devadas, chief home economist in the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture, New Delhi, India, was 
the AHEA’s 1949-50 Phi Upsilon Omicron inter- 
national scholarship student at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. As one of the participants in a session 
on Constructive Action in Tension Areas, Mrs. 
Devadas took part in the 1955 Herald Tribune 
Forum on Dynamic Forces at Work on World 
Problems. Following is the text of her address 
delivered at the 24th annual New York Herald 
Tribune Forum on Getober 17, 1955. 


for protected water supply, drainage systems, 
health clinics, recreation centers, and other ameni- 
ties are limited in many villages. The average 
income is very low, 274.5 rupees in 1951-1952, 
about $55 a year, with the consequent low standard 
of living. 

This income is spent in rural areas as follows: 
food 66.3 per cent; clothing 9.7 per cent; news- 
papers, books, etc. 0.7 per cent; medicines and 
medical service 1.27 per cent; education 2 per 
cent; fuel and light 3.25 per cent; ceremonials 
7.21 per cent; remaining amenities such as housing, 
etc., and debt 9.57 per cent. 

During the first Five Year Plan (1951 to 1956), 
the national income is expected to be increased 
by 17 per cent, and during the second Five Year 
Plan (1956 to 1961) by 25 per cent. 

While there has been an attempt to provide 
schools in most villages, illiteracy (more than 
80 per cent) still continues to be a major prob- 
lem. According to the last census, only 9 per 
cent were literates among the women of India. 
The traditional joint-family system with its strength 
and weaknesses still exists. The farming techniques 
need improvement. Proper methods of storage 
of grains and preservation of foods are to be intro- 
duced. The local vaidyas (men who are supposed 
to know the ancient Ayurvedic system of medicine ) 
and dais (untrained midwives) are the main 
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sources of medical help. The village money lender 
continues to lend money at exorbitant interest rates, 
though the co-operative movement is being in- 
creasingly utuized. 

The problems of village women are the same 
all over the world, and the solution lies in making 
available the knowledge of modern sciences for 
effectively discharging their duties in the home 
and society. Difficulty in obtaining and managing 
an adequate income, lack of knowledge about 
proper methods of cooking available foods, shortage 
of facilities for sending children to schools, dearth 
of information on modern health amenities, lack of 
protected water supply, low economic conditions 
which make it impossible to get proper housing, 
and absence of family planning are but a few of 
the problems facing Indian women today in the 
villages. 

The urgent need of rural women today, there- 
fore, is knowledge and practical training for effec- 
tive home living. The women in the villages not 
only look after their homes but also assist in farm- 
ing operations. In many areas, the entire farming— 
including ploughing, fertilizing, sowing, weeding, 
and harvesting—is in their hands. Therefore, it 
is highly essential that village women should get 
training in some aspects of agriculture also. This 
training should be in harmony with conditions pre- 
vailing in India. For example, the size of the 
farm rarely exceeds 30 acres; power is not readily 
available; and some areas have only limited water 
facilities. This was fully appreciated in India’s 
first Five Year Plan, where “Rural Extension was 
emphasized as the agency to initiate and process 
a transformation of the social and economic life of 
the villages.” 

During the first half of this century, many or- 
ganizations in India have come forward to work 
for the uplift of women. Among them, the Kasturba 


The chief instructors learning how to can seasonal foods 
and vegetables during their orientation program. 
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Gandhi Memorial Trust, founded in memory of 
Mahatma Gandhi's wife, is devoting itself entirely 
to the welfare of women and children in rural 
areas. 

Of the many recent international organiza- 
tions that have taken up rural service in India, 
I must pay my tribute and admiration for the 
work done by the Technical Cooperation Mission 
(now International Cooperation Administration ) 
and the Ford Foundation. India is grateful for all 
the help that the United States is giving not only 
in materials but in the warmth of human service 
and devotion. 

Extension service in rural India may be said to 
have made its beginning with the signing of the 
Indo-American Agreement and assistance of the 
Ford Foundation in 1951. The Community De- 
velopment Projects were launched in October 1952, 
with a view to effecting community development 
through trained village extension workers, and 
the scheme of National Extension Service was 
introduced in all the states in October 1953. For 
these we owe a great deal to Chester Bowles, the 
then U.S. Ambassador in India. 

Since the problem of food was a crucial factor, 
the newly created National Extension Service 
Blocks concentrated on increasing food production. 
Gradually several areas of village improvements, 
such as health, sanitation, education, construction 
of roads and other facilities, were introduced. In 
the earlier days, there was no attempt to evolve a 
program for women and girls in the villages. Vari- 
ous factors, such as lack of trained staff, the diffi- 
culty in reaching the villages and the homes, 
poverty, illiteracy, difficulties encountered by 
women workers who attempted to live in villages, 
and the unwillingness of girls trained in home 
science colleges to work and live in the villages, 
all appeared as formidable problems in developing 


Home Science Extension workers observe a public 
health nurse bathe a newborn baby in Baroda, India. 


United States Information Service 


a home science extension program. It is usually 
said that the village women are conservative and 
reluctant to change established traditions and pat- 
terns. This has not been borne out by facts. My 
colleague, Levice B. Ellis of the TCM, and I 
have visited several villages and have found that 
the village women are eager to know modern tech- 
niques and apply them in their homes, provided 
they are profitable to them and within their re- 
sources, and do not violate the cultural back- 
ground and beliefs. 

During the year 1952-53, the development com- 
missioners and project officers in the various states 
pointed out that their efforts at village improve- 
ment, such as environmental hygiene, food, kitchen 
gardening, latrines, and compost pits, could .0t 
sufficiently progress because of lack of wv der- 
standing and co-operation from women. Thus 
the need for a national program for rural women 
in home science was found necessary. The govern- 
ment and the lay leaders began to recognize the 
importance of such a venture. 

The Government of India faced this challenge 
by deciding to intrcduce women village level 
workers or gram sevikas—to you, home demonstra- 
tion agents—in the Intensive Development Blocks. 
A National Home Science Extension Program was 
evolved and established in the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture. Twenty-seven Home Science 
Wings have been started in 20 states, in all parts 
of India, for the training of gram sevikas. 

The one-year program of training for the gram 
sevikas consists of courses in family food and 
nutrition, clothing for the family (selection, con- 
struction, and laundering), mother and child care, 
housing and management of the home, health and 
sanitation, handicrafts and cottage industries, agri- 
culture, co-operative farming, and home science 
extension. 

The homes in which the gram sevikas reside 
during training are the laboratories for putting 
into practice what they learn at the teaching 
center. A Rural Housing Advisory Committee, 
consisting of economists, engineers, architects, 
sociologists, educators, and home economists, have 
outlined the details of the housing for the gram 
sevikas. These houses will serve as model houses 
for the villages. Living and sharing work to- 


gether, the gram sevikas will be able to appreciate 
democratic group activities and carry that knowl- 
edge to the village community from which they 
have been recruited. 


The gram sevika is a multi-purpose worker, 
spending her whole time with the villagers and 


~ 
Foto Lite, New Delhi 
Chief instructors in home science, representing the 
various states of India, on arrival from Hawaii and 
Japan after a 1%-month training program in those 
countries. Also in the picture are Levice B. Ellis and 
Flemmie P. Kittrell, TCM home economists; D. N. 


Singh, deputy agricultural extension commissioner with 
the Government of India; and Mrs. Devadas. 


participating in all their programs. With her 
skilled techniques and scientific approach to home 
problems, she will assist the village women to 
improve practices relating to child care, house- 
hold management, increasing income, labor-saving 
methods, and education. 

She will be able to help village women make 
garments for their own use and the use of the 
family, preserve the surplus food, provide recrea- 
tion centers for themselves and their children, and 
effect sanitation and beauty in the home. At least 
one community center with necessary equipment 
and facilities is planned for every five villages. The 
village homes may not each afford to have equip- 
ment for laundry, sewing, or food preservation; but 
the gram sevika can make available such facilities 
on a co-operative basis. If she has an iron, it can 
be loaned to homemakers; if she has a pressure 
cooker, the village women can take advantage of 
it; if she has a sewing machine or baking oven, 
it will be useful for the rural women. 

Home Science Extension is relatively a new field 
in India. In order to get permanent results from 
our community development program in the Five 
Year Plans the family should be first approached 
and the woman of the home convinced. The whole 
family must thoroughly understand and be in 
accord with the programs launched. All the homes 
in India and their 174 million women and girls 
must be given an opportunity to take part in rural 
development. 

God willing, it is hoped that through this pro- 
gram, knowledge which has so far remained sacred 
within the portals of educational institutions will 
be taken into the homes and community. The 
hitherto neglected village homes will now find a 
chain of dedicated women workers trained in the 
essentials of home science to live and share with 
them the advantages of modern science. 


's 
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The All-Purpose Room 


[inte is much discussion today about the 
all-purpose room for teaching homemaking 
in secondary schools. Is this a new idea? Educa- 
tionally, it is at least as old as the one-room school- 
house, where children in six or more grades had a 
great variety of experiences in one room. In home 
economics there have been all-purpose rooms for 
at least 25 years." 

Are all-purpose rooms used in other subject- 
matter areas? Yes, sometimes they are found in 
industrial arts, science, and art departments. Most 

elementary schoolrooms are all-purpose. This is 
especially true of the kindergarten. In fact, the 
kindergarten is an excellent source of ideas for 
teaching methods that can be used effectively in 
secondary all-purpose rooms. 

What is meant by an all-purpose homemaking 
room? Probably the term room should not be used. 
Laboratory is much more accurate, as students 
will be doing, actively learning, experimenting, and 
demonstrating all of the various aspects of home- 
making. Flexibility should be the key word in 
describing, planning, and equipping this type of 
laboratory. It should be possible to arrange, re- 
arrange, or store equipment; to control, expand, 
eliminate, or to create new areas. Briefly, an all- 
purpose room might be defined as: a laboratory 
so equipped and arranged that it can be adapted 
to provide students with an opportunity to actively 
participate in learning experiences in all areas of 
homemaking. 

Perhaps one reason that there is so much current 
discussion concerning the all-purpose room is that 
an increasing number of them are being built or 
remodeled. This type of laboratory is a real econ- 
omy for a small school that has only one home- 
making teacher. It is also true of the larger 
department adding a third or a fifth room. Since 
class enrollments vary ftom year to year, adminis- 
trators approve of a flexible room that can be used 
for a variety of homemaking classes. Programming 
is simplified when all the rooms in a department 


1 During meetings of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion in December 1954, home economics supervisors from 
various areas in the United States described all-purpose 
rooms that had been in existence from 20 to 25 years. 


Helen Stager Poulsen 


Mrs. Poulsen is supervisor of homemaking in the 
Oakland (California) Public Schools. The topic 
for this article was suggested by an informal sur- 
vey of a representative sampling of state and city 
supervisors and teacher-trainers who reported the 
interest of many secondary school teachers in the 
arrangement and the use of an all-purpose room. 


are all-purpose. It ceases to be necessary to balance 
the number of students in foods and clothing rooms. 

An open, flexible laboratory appears to be a 
natural evolution. Today homes are built with 
living areas that flow one into another and that 
can swiftly change character and serve several 
purposes. Television tray meals may make their 
appearance in any room in the house. Actual food 
preparation has even come out of the kitchen with 
barbecuing in the fireplace, the electric frying pan, 
and other electric servants. New furnishings wel- 
come children in all parts of the home. It is no 
longer surprising to find the homemaker ironing 
in the living area or having a party in the kitchen. 
In a family-centered subject-matter area it seems 
only right and logical that the learning environ- 
ment should reflect some of these changes in the 
ways families are living. 

The majority of teachers’ appear to feel that an 
all-purpose room does provide a more realistic 
environment than do other kinds of laboratories. 
Students feel at home in a room in which furniture 
can be moved as it can be at home, in which home 
living areas can be reproduced, and in which the 
same housekeeping problems appear as at home. 
Students also like and prefer to work in this kind 
of room. 

Teachers having experiences in all-purpose rooms - 
are in almost unanimous agreement that these 
rooms are more flexible and permit a wider range 
of activities than do other laboratories. It is pos- 
sible, in such an environment, to take advantage 
of worth-while interests that may develop unex- 


? Generalizations appearing in this article are based on 
the author’s observation and the returns from an informal, 
simple check list sent out in September 1955 and from which 
21 returns—10 from Oakland, others from other parts of 
California and as far away as Florida—were received. 
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pectedly. Both students and 
teachers are less frustrated. The 
familiar refrain, “We must wait 
to do this until next semester 
when we will have the necessary 
equipment,” is banished. Many 
teachers in foods rooms request 
a sewing machine while clothing 
teachers consistently ask for fa- 
cilities in foods rooms. There 
apparently is real need for rooms 
that are flexible, that permit a 
wide range of activities, and 
that make it possible to recog- 
nize students’ readiness to learn 
new skills. 

There seems to be general 
agreement that the wide range 


THE ALL-PURPOSE ROOM ll 


of activities makes it possible students work in unit kitchens in a remodeled homemaking department 


to meet more of the individual 
student’s needs and _ interests 
in a homemaking program. 
Often students are not aware of an interest or need 
until they have been exposed to new experiences. 
Seeing what other groups, students, or classes have 
done frequently arouses a latent interest or en- 
thusiasm. It is most interesting and rewarding to 
watch the change in goals as students work in an 
all-purpose room. A group of boys who just want 
to “cook” end up by developing a unit in child 
care, making sport shirts, caring for equipment, 
and so forth. Girls who just want to “sew” dis- 
cover it is fun to prepare meals and do many other 
things. Frequently some students want to go on to 
unexplored fields, while others need more time to 
complete a project. All of this is possible in an 
all-purpose room. 


Teaching in the All-Purpose Room 


At least half of the teachers who have experi- 
ences teaching in an all-purpose laboratory feel 
that it is a more stimulating situation in which to 
teach and more than 90 per cent enjoy teaching 
most in an all-purpose room. However, this kind 
of a laboratory does not provide a solution to all 
problems. In fact, it probably has some dis- 
advantages. 

Possibly the strongest criticism has been that 
in some areas it is necessary to have minimum 
equipment. There is just not enough wall space, 
floor space, and storage space in one room to 
provide maximum equipment in al! areas for all 
students. Teachers find it physically exhausting to 
work in too large a room. (Fifteen hundred square 


in Franklin Junior High School, Tampa, Florida. 


feet is about the maximum size of room for most 
teachers to work in comfortably. Beyond that they 
are apt to feel physically exhausted at the end of 
the day). The number of unit kitchens has been 
the most hotly contested issue in the matter of 
equipment. It is difficult to plan an all-purpose 
room with more than three kitchens in it. The 
laboratory is either too large, necessary storage 
space is sacrificed, or other essential features must 
be eliminated. This appears to be recognized by 
homemaking teachers (working in all-purpose 
rooms) who vote two to one in favor of three 
kitchens over four or more. 

There is practically unanimous agreement among 
homemaking teachers that greater emphasis on 
management is necessary, and the majority agree 
that more housekeeping is required in the all- 
purpose room. But, asks someone, “Is that a dis- 
advantage?” It is generally felt by most homemaking 
teachers that all phases of management are im- 
portant. Yet, when a situation is so real that the 
need for management is obvious and essential, 
some begin to call it a disadvantage. It might be 
wise to think about this particular disadvantage 
seriously before it is so labelled. 

The majority of teachers believe that it takes 
more planning on the teacher's part to teach in 
all-purpose rooms. Again this might be interpreted 
as an advantage. Along this same line some 
teachers feel another disadvantage is “keeping 
everyone busy.” In contrast to this it is suggested 
that in any room and in all classes there are some 
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students who do not use their time wisely. It is 
further suggested that this may cease to be a prob- 
lem if the teacher plans, if the students and teacher 
plan together, and if parents plan with them. 

As with any subject, both “pros and cons” are 
available for the use of the all-purpose homemaking 
room. For example, one teacher finds it more 
difficult to handle children with limited ability 
in such a room. Another says she can handle such 
children much better in this situation. But both 
agree that an all-purpose room gives the gifted 
child more opportunities to develop. So far there 
appear to be more “pros” than “cons.” 


Equipment 

In planning an all-purpose room, what do 
teachers believe should be included in the per- 
manent arrangement? Adequate storage tops the 
list and receives the most emphasis. What kind 
of storage? There must be files; storage for each 
individual student; storage for magazines, books, 
charts, and all types of supplies; storage for small 
equipment, a wardrobe; walk-in storage for large, 
seasonal equipment; and flexible storage that can 
be used for a variety of purposes. Other features 
that must be included are: unit kitchens, an ade- 
quate supply of electrical outlets, audio-visual 
facilities, pinning space, chalkboards, a laundry 
area, space for sewing machines and fitting area, 
and a flexible area that may be used for living 
room, child care, home nursing, and so forth. 
Highly desirable is a grooming center and a dis- 
play case. More teachers want the laundry unit in 
the room than want it in an alcove. The laundry 
unit in the classroom was preferred because of su- 
pervision and demonstration. The alcove was con- 
sidered advantageous when it was necessary for 
more than one room to share the facilities. Noise 
was also mentioned. 

Large equipment that teachers consider abso- 
lutely basic includes ranges, sinks, refrigerator, 
sewing machines, lightweight movable tables, 
chairs, and ironing tables. Other pieces of equip- 
ment that are essential are: laundry tub, washing 
machine, dryer, demonstration mirror, and a bed or 
couch. Among the larger pieces of equipment 
thought to be desirable are: garbage disposal unit, 
freezer, living room furniture, vacuum cleaner, and 
certain child care equipment. Audio-visual pro- 
jectors are omitted, as in most schools they are 
shared by the entire school. No attempt has been 
made to mention here detailed lists of the small 
equipment and supplies necessary to supplement 
the large equipment in a homemaking program. 
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The discussion of planning and equipping all- 
purpose rooms inevitably leads to the question of 
costs. In an informal study comparing costs in 
one semispecialized foods room and one semi- 
specialized clothing room with the cost of two 
all-purpose homemaking rooms, little or no differ- 
ence was found. The basic difference is a rearrange- 
ment of work areas and equipment. 


Management and Teaching 


During the 1954-55 fall semester a group of 15 
to 20 Oakland teachers concerned with manage- 
ment and with ways of teaching in an all-purpose 
room met together regularly to discuss their prob- 
lems. Many of the following suggestions for teach- 
ing in an all-purpose room are based on notes 
taken during these meetings. 

One of the most common misconceptions about 
working in an all-purpose room relates to the types 
of activities going on concurrently. A large major- 
ity of teachers confine their teaching in any one 
unit to one homemaking area and closely related 
materials. This is especially important for a teacher 
and for classes working in an all-purpose room for 
the first time. Most experienced teachers may 
occasionally or frequently combine two related 
areas. Toward the end of the semester or year stu- 
dents who can be self-directive may be involved 
in a wide range of activities, but even these will 
be related to a common project. There are always 
some classes or groups whose activities must be 
confined to one area at a time. 

In all areas except foods the class can work 
together just as in any other type of laboratory. 
However, three kitchens cannot accommodate an 
entire class and, consequently, pose the question, 
“What does the other half of the class do?” The 
first suggestion is to postpone the foods unit until 
students can work together and are acquainted 
with the room. Introductory units in clothing or 
grooming, management or equipment, relation- 
ships, and child care and development are used 
most often for early-in-the-year units. Previous 
to foods units, students may be trained so that 
they can operate sewing machines and laundry and 
other equipment. Students may be used as assistant 
teachers. The class may be given many experiences 
in working in groups—based on ability, experience, 
and interest. 

When the time comes to start the foods unit, 
some teachers plan to have previously started proj- 
ects ready to complete. Good preplanning by all 
of the class together is absolutely essential. Before 
the groups start to function, students must know 
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THE ALL-PURPOSE ROOM 


An all-purpose room in a senior high school in Oakland, California. So far this semester, units developed in the 

five different classes have included child care and development, home furnishing and equipment, clothing, groom- 

ing, home nursing, relationships, and foods. This class is planning an experience in hospitality. The room also 
includes three unit kitchens which cannot be seen in the photograph. 


what, where, when, why, and how they are to 


function. Role playing, based on rehearsal of 
planned activities, is frequently effective, especially 
with groups of limited ability. A time and labor 
plan or check list developed by the class and 
teachers together is used in most classes. Class and 
group recorders are often helpful. 

The major problem appears to be with the group 
which is not preparing food. This group may be 
completing plans for the following day, evaluating 
the previous day's work, preparing a demonstration, 
planning for the next unit, or completing work 
from a previous unit. A “scramble table” for the 
student who has completed her work sometimes 
is used successfully. There may be supplies and 
materials for Red Cross projects, for special 
occasion decorations, or for bulletin board material. 
This will not be successful unless accompanied by 
samples and step-by-step directions. Students need 
reminders of what they have previously planned to 
do. There must be a visible or readily available 
outline of the period’s assignments. Directions on 
the chalkboard, a brush pen chart, recorder’s notes 
or individual student's notes may help to direct 
students’ activities. 


There are many routine as well as interesting 
activities that need to be done in an all-purpose 
room. Records of these can be kept in different 
ways, and students may receive extra credit for 
completing them. Lists may be placed on chalk- 
boards, in notebooks, in a special envelope, or on a 
bulletin board. Students choose what they want 
to do, cross the items off when completed, and 
give themselves credit in some previously estab- 
lished manner. Thus, it is possible for the students 
who are not preparing food or working on a specific 
activity to gain much in_ self-direction. One 
teacher has developed this even further. She has 
a file of folders. Each folder contains a project 
with complete directions and/or materials for com- 
pleting the project. Some are short-term projects 
of one period; some are for several periods; and 
others may be for longer. These are in various 
areas. Students who have completed their work 
are referred to the file. It would seem that with 
adequate teacher-pupil planning three foods units 
should not be a major problem. 

Many teachers believe that they are most success- 
ful with groups in all-purpose rooms when they 
establish routines for common and usual activities. 
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Progress charts are effectively used for some activi- 
ties, and occasionally work sheets may be developed 
for others. Student demonstration can be the basis 
for excellent learning situations. Every effort should 
be made to encourage the student to do as much 
as possible for himself. Charts for use and care 
of equipment and step-by-step charts of current proj- 
ects and samples can be used. 


FLexIBLE SEATING CHART 


Developed by Mrs. Adeline Evers, McClymonds Senior 
High School, Oakland, California 
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Seep 5 Step 6 
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Step 1. From heavy wrapping paper or lightweight tag- 
board, cut one piece 12 x 10 inches and 8 strips 12 x 2 
inches. Place one strip parallel to top so that the lower 
edge is 3 inches from the top, and stitch the lower edge 
on the sewing machine. ( Use longest stitch on machine. ) 

Steps 2 and 3. Place strip 2 in same manner 4 inches from 
the top, and stitch the lower edge. Continue until the 
bottom is reached, dropping 1 inch for each strip. When 
the holder is completed only the stitching on lowest strip 
will be visible. 

Step 4. Divide into six parts crosswise and stitch vertically. 
Complete by binding edges with gummed tape. 

Steps 5 and 6. Have students print name across top of cards 
2% x 1% inches. Slip into pockets. 


Nore: Many versions of this pocket chart can be made. 
Large ones can be used for assignment of routine 
laboratory responsibilities or records of home experi- 
ences. 
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In evaluating the day’s work and planning to- 
morrow’s work, it is wise to complete directions 
for the groups with most ability so that they are 
able to start by themselves. The teacher should 
plan to work first with the group that has the 
least ability. Teachers sometimes can also develop 
helpful routines for themselves. 

One of the inherent qualities of an all-purpose 
room is flexibility. If one is to take advantage of 
this, it would be wise to use a flexible seating 
chart, as groups will be changing and working 
together in different ways. By the use of pockets 
and cards this is possible.* It is helpful to have 
a chart for each new class at the beginning of the 
semester. 

It is interesting to note that the group of teachers 
who started out concerned with problems in all- 
purpose rooms discovered that the problems weren t 
confined to this type of room. As meetings 
progressed it became increasingly evident that 
there was not much difference in the kinds of 
problems or the kinds of methods in different 
rooms. What is successful and good teaching in 
one room is also sound in any other type of room. 

Just as effective teaching methods are similar in 
different kinds of rooms, so it is possible to develop 
an effective homemaking program in various types 
of rooms. However, most homemaking teachers 
agree that it is easier to build a well-balanced 
broad homemaking program in the all-purpose 
laboratory, which is not such a new idea. School 
boards may appreciate the economy of building 
one room instead of two, while administrators 
like the simplification of programming. Most 
teachers like the flexibility that permits a wide 
range of activities, a more “true-to-life” environ- 
ment, and the stimulation it provides. Some 
teachers dislike the fact that there is minimum 
equipment and that greater emphasis on manage- 
ment, planning, and housekeeping is required. 
There are many different arrangements of all- 
purpose rooms, but teachers agree on basic equip- 
ment and specifications. There is more variation 
on the need for essential and desirable items. The 
availability of a limited number of kitchen units 
is a concern to some teachers, but good teacher- 
pupil planning can solve many of the problems. 
Perhaps the most important thing to be remem- 
bered is that homemaking teachers most enjoy 
teaching in an all-purpose room and that students 
like it too! 


® See details on construction of flexible seating chart in 
column 1. 


Step 1 Step 2 


Press because they are so closely en- 
gaged in problems of family living, have 


much to offer the teacher and student in bringing 
vital present-day problems into the educational 
scene. The inclusion of chapter parents in the 
Future Homemakers of America program, there- 
fore, offers an opportunity for this source of knowl- 
edge to be sought and then used in such a way 
that parents, students, and adviser become skillful 
in problem solving. Moreover, there is a growing 
realization that when persons co-operate in working 
out their problems they also gain skill in democratic 
living. The FHA’s organizational plan, by includ- 
ing chapter parents, youth, and advisers, makes 
it possible for this interaction to take place. 

The major purpose of this exploratory study 
was to pool information that would help local 
chapters select and work with chapter parents in 
a manner which makes best use of the potential 
values of parent participation. 

The procedure was to read all issues of Teen 
Times (national FHA magazine), to survey liter- 
ature of the national and the state associations 
available in the national office, and to interview the 
adviser, a few members, chapter parents, and 
school administrators in 30 local FHA chapters 
having chapter parent participation. The interviews 
were conducted using an interview schedule con- 
sisting of free response questions. The questions 
were slightly different for each of the four groups. 

The FHA literature revealed: that participation 
of mothers and/or both parents had been recog- 
nized on a national level since the second year of 
FHA, 1946; wide variance from chapter to chapter 
with relation to parent participation; that national 
and state leaders, in giving direction about inclu- 
sion of chapter parents, left local chapters free to 
determine the character of such participation. 


Types of Chapter Parent Involvement 


Going with the delegation to a regional or state 
meeting and attending chapter meeting's of a social 
nature were the two types of involvement included 
in the chapter parent's role the greatest number of 
times. What the chapter parents did at these social 
events and what they did at the regional or state 


Parents Can Help Too 


Patricia A. Tripple 


Dr. Tripple, an associate pivfessor of home eco- 
nomics education at the University of Nevada, 
received her EdD degree at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1955. This article is 
based on her thesis entitled ““The Role of Chapter 
Parents in Future Homemakers of America.” * 


meetings varied greatly. The statements suggest 
that the involvement was that of a spectator rather 
than a participator in the majority of the cases. 
There was some disagreement in the chapter 
parent's role as reported by the various segments 
of the FHA personnel. A greater number of ad- 
visers and chapter parents than members reported 
that chapter parents interpreted the purposes of 
the FHA organization and its program of work to 
adults of the community. Chapter parents from 
12 of the 30 chapters said part of their role had 
been that of supplying transportation, whereas, 
members from only 5 and advisers from 3 chapters 
mentioned transportation as part of the chapter 
parent's role 

Relatively few chapter parents were assuming 
a role that called for them to work in a co-operative 
manner with the members. Types of involvement 
as a member of a committee, member of the execu- 
tive council, member of the committee to plan 
the year’s program of work, working with the girls 
interested in degrees of achievement were men- 
tioned by the personnel of only a few chapters. 

Another set of questions was aimed at identifying 
the difference which chapter parent participation had 
made in the chapter program. It is perhaps signifi- 
cant that the question “What difference does it 
make in your chapter program to have chapter 
parents participate?” was difficult for advisers and 
members to answer. The following quotations are 
representative of the statements which revealed that 
a positive difference had been made by chapter 
parents sharing in the mechanics of maintaining 


1A booklet called “You and Your Chapter Parents” by 
Patricia A. Tripple is being issued this month by the Future 
Homemakers of America. This booklet may be obtained 
by writing to the Future Homemakers of America, Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. Price 20 cents. 
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the chapter. “I believe chapter parents helped to 
give guidance and counsel in reference to com- 
munity activities.” “They interpret our program 
to other adults and thus enable us to carry out our 
program of work with greater ease.” One member 
expressed how chapter parents were contributing 
to youth's understanding of home, family, and com- 
munity when she said, “Chapter parents are a sym- 
bol of the home, and I think they make us 
conscious of the fact that the home is the concern 
of our organization.” 

Advisers expressed a similar belief: “Chapter 
parents help us to be an organization concerned 
with the community and the home instead of being 
solely a school organization.” “Parents . . . show 
the members a possible role they can play in the 
not too distant future when they become the adults 
of the community.” That the chapter parents had 
helped in creating an interest in the chapter activi- 
ties was indicated by the members ,of six chapters. 
Statements such as “I think it is good for the girls 
to learn to work with and to consider parents and 
other adults in the community in their work” 
showed that the difference had been that of ex- 
tending human relations. 

Though the type of involvement varied greatly 
there are many significant ways FHA chapters are 
involving chapter parents in the FHA program of 
work which should offer helpful suggestions to 
other FHA chapters. They are: 

1. Including chapter parents on the committee to 
plan the program of work for the year. Here 
members can help chapter parents see the re- 
lationship between the purposes of FHA and the 
activities of the local chapter. 

2. Including a chapter parent as a member of the 
executive council. 

3. Including the chapter parents in the preparation 
for and the attendance at regional and state 
FHA meetings. 

4. Bringing the chapter parents into the chapter 
meetings occasionally. 

5. Inviting chapter parents to attend all social 
events. 

6. Including chapter parents as members of the 
committee on the chapter’s community project. 

7. Having the chapter parents help in interpreting 
FHA to the community. 

8. Having the chapter parents share with the ad- 
viser the responsibility of giving adult guidance 
and supervision. 

9. Having the chapter parents act in an advisory 

capacity from June until September while the 

adviser is away from the community or having 


the chapter parents maintain the chapter pro- 
gram during the summer; delegating the chapter 
parents to help a new adviser become familiar 
with the chapter organization and with the 
adults in the community who work with the pro- 
gram; and having the chapter parents assist in 
interpreting traditions, ways of living, and feel- 
ings of the community to the new adviser. 


Do Youth Like to Work with Chapter Parents? 


The members from all but two of the inter- 
viewed chapters indicated that they favored the 
inclusion of chapter parents. The established role 
of the chapter parents in FHA probably diminishes 
the chances of negative responses related to parent 
participation. The adults are selected by the mem- 
bers; the chapter parent's role is given and defined 
by the members; and chapter parent’s part in the 
chapter is that of consultant rather than policy 
maker. One dissenting statement was, “What chap- 
ter parents do in our chapter we should do for 
ourselves.” The other, made by a member who 
had not been in a chapter with chapter parent 
inclusion was, “I sure don’t want some parent in 
here bossing us around.” 


Do Chapter Parents Like to Work with Youth? 


All of the chapter parents answering “How do 
you feel about the amount of time you spend on 
FHA?” felt that their time had been well spent. 
The majority, 22 out of 28, gave responses in terms 
of satisfactions they personally had gained from the 
participation; 10 indicated that they saw the time 
well spent in relation to what the members had 
gained; 13 also indicated that the role of chapter 
parent needed to be more clearly defined in their 
chapters. 

Many chapter parents indicated that working in 
the FHA chapter has broadened their understand- 
ing and appreciation of their own daughters and 
of youth and adults in general. In addition, many 
conveyed a feeling of personal satisfaction from 
their involvement. 


Advisers See Values in Chapter Parents 


The improvement of human relations by build- 
ing a feeling of understanding between members 
and adults was the value to the members expressed 
most often by the advisers. Advisers from 12 
chapters referred to the sharing of responsibility 
made possible by the inclusion of chapter parents. 
The value to the FHA organization mentioned 
most frequently by advisers was that the chapter 
parent contributed breadth to the program by 
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bringing an understanding of the home, the family, 
and the community into chapter discussions. 


Administrators See Value in Chapter Parents 


Before giving a reply to “What are some of the 
values that you can see may come with chapter 
parents working in the FHA organization?” 10 
school administrators gave an immediate approval 
of the inclusion of chapter parents in the local 
FHA organization by such remarks as: “The idea 
is tops; no one in administration could ask for 
anything more ideal than parents working with our 
students and teachers on problems and activities 
of common interest.” The statements of 28 ad- 
ministrators showed four different types of values. 
Twenty-two administrators thought the inclusion 
of chapter parents in FHA would contribute to the 
furtherance of inter-personal relations of youth and 
adults; 19 saw inclusion of chapter parents in FHA 
as a value to the school; 3 saw certain values to 
the FHA organization; and one felt inclusion of 
chapter parents was of value to the total home- 


making program. 


How Chapters Pick Parent Helpers 


FHA members, in describing the kinds of per- 
sons they thought made good chapter parents, 


revealed that they were seeking adults who would 
be participators rather than spectators in their 


organization. They indicated that they wanted 
persons with the ability and talents necessary to 
work with them in discussion of ideas. Coupled 
with this, members showed a recognition of the 
time element involved. Many of the items men- 
tioned showed that the members were sensitive to 
and concerned with the human relations that must 
be present in order fcr the chapter parents, mem- 
bers, and adviser to work together. 

The procedure used in selection of chapter 
parents is a local one and, as might be expected, 
varied widely from chapter to chapter (see table 1). 

When the current ‘selection procedure and the 
procedure desired by chapter members were com- 
pared, there was a discrepancy. Members from 2: 
chapters desired the selection process to involve 
the members, the adviser, and the prospective 
chapter parents; only 10 chapters followed this 
procedure. The procedure proposed by the major- 
ity of the 23 chapters was: (1) chapter members 
discuss the role of the chapter parents; (2) mem- 
bers nominate adults, taking into consideration the 
personal characteristics they desired the adult to 
have and the different things they wished the 
chapter parent to do in the chapter; (3) members 


PARENTS CAN HELP TOO 


have a conference with each adult to explain the 
chapter parents’ function and to determine the 
adult’s interest in working with the chapter; and 
(4) members take all the adults who qualify and 
who show an interest in being a chapter parent. 

The members from 90 per cent of the interviewed 
chapters desired that the number of chapter par- 
ents be geared to the needs of the chapter and the 
available qualified and interested adults. Of those 
interviewed, in 60 per cent of the chapters the 
chapter parents served a one-year term, subject to 
re-election. 


TABLE | 


Procedures for the selection of chapter parents as reported 
at present and as desired by members* 


CHAPTERS 
REPORTING 
“DESIRED BY 
MEMBERS” 
(yo, = 30) 


CHAPTERS 
REPORTING 
“aT PRESENT” 
(xo, = 28) 


PROCEDURE FOR SELECTION 


Decision made jointly by mem- 
bers, adviser, and prospective 
chapter parent. . 

Decision made 
chapter. . 

Mothers of students holding 
certain executive FHA posi- 
tions. ... 

Volunteers . 
pe by the adviser. . 
Method not decided upon. . 


‘within the 


* Twelve chapters desired to have the mother of the president 
as a chapter mother and to select their remaining chapter parents 
by an additional method. 


Working Together Effectively 


The human relations principles which apply to 
any effective group work also are found to apply 
to a creative working relationship between chapter 

members, advisers, and chapter parents. Fol!owing 
are some of the ways of facilitating this together- 
ness as reported by FHA personnel: 

1. Have an informal meeting to help the members, 
adviser, and chapter parents become ac- 
quainted. 

. Take time to know the chapter parents as in- 

dividuals. 

. Give the chapter parent a responsibility in the 

chapter. 

. Have a three-way conference involving some 
members, the adviser, and the chapter parents 
to increase understanding of the FHA organi- 
zation and to facilitate planning for the work 
ahead. 

5. Have chapter parents work with chapter mem- 
bers individually, with small groups, or with the 


. 
17 
5 
| 
9 3 
8 13 
6 1 
2 on 
‘ 


total chapter in carrying out degrees of achieve- 

ment. 

6. Take initiative in involving chapter parents in 
the work of the chapter. 

7. Treat the adult’s ideas with the same weight 
and consideration as members’ ideas are treated. 

8. Bring the chapter parent in on the planning of 
a project rather than putting him in a position 
of having to pass judgment on an idea. 

9. Have the chapter parent as well as chapter 
members active on the committee from the start 
to the finish of the assignment. 

10. Take time to explain what the chapter is doing 
and why it is doing it in this particular manner 
so that the chapter parent understands. 

11. Share with the chapter parents the official liter- 
ature from the state and national office. 

12. Introduce chapter parents at all events. 

13. Install chapter parents at installation service. 

14. Ask the especially helpful chapter parents to 
be honorary chapter members. 

15. Give chapter parents a copy of the year’s pro- 

gram of work with all the dates and topics of 

the meetings to help the chapter parents keep 
the dates for FHA. 


TABLE 2 


Possible types of chapter parent involvement as suggested by 
FHA members, advisers, and chapter parents 


NUMBER OF CHAPTERS REPORTING 
AS EXPRESSED BY 
INVOLVEMENT 
Members Adviser Parents 
(No. = 28) | (No. = 29) | (No. = 27) 


With small group of members 
As a committee member. 20 8 
Degrees of achievement... 14 3 
Attend regional and state 

Advise a committee... . .. 8 0 


With total chapter membership 
Attend social events... .. 
Attend chapter meetings 
Community project..... 
Carrying out program of 

Transportation........ 
Money raising projects. .. 


With officers of the chapter 
Member of the executive 
17 8 11 
Year’s program of work. . . 12 5 


With adults of the community 12 13 6 


oo 


ants 


With individual chapter 
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In addition to identifying what chapter parents 
are doing in local chapters, it seemed equally im- 
portant to do a little armchair dreaming and take 
a look at what FHA members, advisers, and chap- 
ter parents wished the involvement to be. Table 
2 shows types of chapter parent involvement sug- 
gested by the FHA personnel: 

It is significant in connection with the specific 
roles suggested by the advisers to note that the 
advisers from 11 of the 29 chapters first qualified 
their statement. They stated, in effect, that they 
did not see chapter parent involvement as a ques- 
tion of turning over a complete responsibility to 
the chapter parent but, rather, that of the adult 
sharing a responsibility. Though the way in which 
the advisers expressed this belief varied, the fol- 
lowing two statements, essentially, expressed the 
feeling of the advisers: “I can see sharing some 
responsibilities with the chapter parents, but I 
think all matters should be cleared first in the 
chapter and not decided upon by chapter parents.” 
“Actually, I see the chapter parent in the role 
of consultant, adviser or co-operator. . . .” Likewise, 
it is significant to note that the chapter parents 
from 17 of the 27 chapters interviewed prefaced 
their response by statements which indicated their 
limited understanding of the FHA organization and 
their limited understanding of why chapter parents 
were included. 


In Summary 


It is recognized that one of the greatest con- 
tributions of the FHA organization is that it is a 
means through which the family life emphasis in 
class work may be practiced. However, the or- 
ganization’s share in making this contribution is a 
potential rather than an assured outcome. Whether 
or not this potentiality is realized is dependent, to 
a large extent, upon the guidance and direction 
given the local FHA chapter. FHA can become 
just another social organization to take the youth 
away from his family or it can be an organization 
within the school program in which students, 
teachers, and parents work together. Adults have 
much to offer the local FHA chapter in bringing 
vital present-day problems into the chapter pro- 
gram of work. The FHA’s organization, by in- 
cluding adults and youth, makes it possible for 
youth and adults to sit down and work together— 
one of the abilities needed for democratic living. 
Another important value of chapter parent in- 
clusion is the help parents may give in vitalizing 
the program and in carrying out the purposes of 
the organization. 
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Teacher Education Laboratory Aids in 
Preparing Prospective Teachers 


NE of the universally recognized major 

objectives of teacher education is the corre- 
lation and/or integration of learning experiences in 
content courses with procedures advocated in pro- 
fessional teacher education courses. Institutions 
accomplish this in various ways. The most common 
method is the employment of teacher educator 
specialists who also are well prepared in subject 
matter and are experienced teachers for the age 
levels for which prospective teachers are trained. 
These specialists with broad training and experi- 
ence have the responsibility of helping prospective 
teachers understand, organize, and co-ordinate the 
content learned in subject-matter courses in their 
effort to teach others the basic facts and principles 
involved. 

Home economists in general believe that subject- 
matter training plus professional teacher education 
courses and their in-class learning experiences are 
not sufficient preparation for the teaching profes- 
sion. They believe that four years of strictly “in- 
class” training must be supplemented by many out- 
of-class experiences (some of which are under 
supervision) if prospective teachers acquire a 
thorough background of professional training. 

The division of home economics at Oklahoma 
A & M College, in an effort to provide opportuni- 
ties for prospective teachers to bridge recognized 
gaps in their training, included a special laboratory 
for this purpose in its new building. This labora- 
tory is similar to that used by most high school 
home economics departments in the state. It pro- 
vides sufficient space and equipment for pro- 
spective teachers to learn and practice both 
homemaking and teaching skills, thereby enabling 
them to develop more self-confidence before going 
out to be teachers. 

The room is approximately 64% by 23 feet. It 
has a living room area with a corner for fitting 
clothing, a large all-purpose work space, two unit 
kitchens, and a utility nook. Library and teaching 
materials and supplies typical of those recom- 
mended for secondary school homemaking depart- 
ments, as well as selected references and teaching 


Beulah Mae Kinney and Millie V. Pearson 


Mrs. Kinney is an instructor in the departments 
of housing and interior design and family rela- 
tions and child development at Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. She and Dr. 
Pearson, a professor of home economics education 
at Oklahoma A & M College, have prepared this 
article from Mrs. Kinney’s MS thesis, “Providing 
Supplementary Learning Experiences for Pro- 
spective Teachers Through the Use of a Special 
Laboratory,” completed in 1955 at the College. 


materials for teacher education, are available for 
student use. One teacher educator collects, or- 
ganizes, develops, and files teaching materials and 
equipment as well as supervises the care and use of 
the laboratory. 

Because an all-purpose laboratory was new in 
the training of teachers, its use needed careful 
study and planning. This study was made to 
determine how this all-purpose classroom similar to 
a high school home economics laboratory can be 
and is being used to stimulate prospective home- 
making teachers in developing broader, more 
adaptable concepts of the functions of education 
in a rapidly changing social order. 

The use of our laboratory has changed greatly 
in the four years it has been in operation. During 
the first two years activity consisted primarily of 
purchasing, installing, and arranging equipment 
and furnishings. Student use of the laboratory 
was slow in starting and was done on an individual 
basis. Staff also required some time to begin in- 
itiating class assignments and encouraging supple- 
mentary learning experiences using the laboratory 
facilities. During the second two years staff mem- 
bers made a real effort to encourage, to plan with, 
and to guide students in activities in the laboratory. 

Soon it was discovered that once students used 
the laboratory, became familiar with the resources 
available, and realized its possibilities, they came 
repeatedly without instructor request. They came 
not only to use the materials available there but 
brought their own supplies for study and for 
making illustrative material. After instructors 
pointed out the facilities of the room, little en- 
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couragement was needed for its continued use. 
This shows the need for helping students become 
aware of the laboratory and its possibilities early 
in their professional education training so that the 
habit of coming for resource materials and to do 
certain kinds of work is lasting. 

If students are to make application of procedures 
and techniques advocated in professional education 
courses in home economics they must have a knowl- 
edge of the content and the skills needed in subject- 
matter areas to be taught. College students in sub- 
ject-matter courses do not have time within the 
scheduled class hours to master all of the skills 
needed for high school teaching. By using a special 
laboratory set up for this purpose, individual differ- 
ences are provided for, and students have an 
opportunity to master skills as they recognize the 
need. Keeping up to date with current procedures 
in homemaking activities necessitates continuous 
study and practice, which also can be maintained 
in a teacher education laboratory. Too often, im- 
portant ideas are lost when there is no opportunity 
for practice. Practice, which results in skill, takes 
place only when adequate opportunities are pro- 
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vided. College students have few opportunities to 
continue learning through further practice. Neither 
dormitories nor fraternal and boarding houses can 
provide the space and equipment needed for col- 
lege students to carry their learning activities into 
their home life. Following special demonstrations, 
exhibits, and displays the opportunity needs to be 
provided for student practice and participation. 
Special laboratories planned for that particular 
purpose are one way to provide such opportunities. 

By the third semester of the Oklahoma labora- 
tory’s existence many students had located mate- 
rials and were frequently coming in to borrow 
things they knew were available. They also used 
the resources in the laboratory, searching for new 
ideas, clipping from the magazines and newspapers 
provided, using poster and bulletin board mate- 
rials, and learning new skills and crafts. The 
laboratory was also used for committee meetings, 
group conferences, and preparation of club 
materials and food. 

Students often recognize many personal liabili- 
ties in their course work. By proper direction they 
can be encouraged to strengthen these weaknesses 
through supplementary learning experiences, thus 
enabling them to recognize and evaluate their own 
progress in preparation for teaching homemaking. 
The extent to which students do something about 
their weaknesses is largely dependent upon in- 
structor encouragement and the availability of 
space, equipment, and supervised practice. 

Many beginning teachers have had limited ex- 
periences in homemaking techniques and lack skill 
in performing certain activities that they may be 
called upon to demonstrate. Interest in correcting 
these difficulties is stimulated when students an- 
alyze their own needs and participate in planning 
learning experiences to correct them. Once a stu- 
dent is sufficiently inspired, she will continue to 
study and to make progress beyond the walls of 
the classroom. 

Oklahoma A & M students in these three years 
of experimentation not only have had an oppor- 
tunity to study and practice needed skills in the 
teacher education laboratory but also to compare 
and use up-to-date equipment and materials used 
in the home. They have prepared teaching mate- 
rials which they expected to use on the job, par- 
ticipated in various types of teaching procedures, 
and studied the laboratory as an example of room 
arrangement, furnishings, equipment, and space 
for activities usually performed in high school 
homemaking education departments. 

For a laboratory, such as the one in this study, 
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to be of maximum benefit to prospective teachers, 
the entire staff needs to be aware of its possibilities 
and to help students to learn of and make use of 
the facilities provided. This necessitates having 
a qualified supervisor available to guide and direct 
student work and to co-operate with classroom in- 
structors in providing supplementary learning ex- 
periences related to course work. The supervisor 
needs to be familiar with the work in all courses 
where students are expected to carry out assign- 
ments or additional learning experiences. Such a 
person needs to be very versatile, capable of teach- 
ing and prepared to teach, give demonstrations, 
make—and direct others in the making of—teaching 
materials as well as being well prepared in many 
homemaking activities and handicrafts. She must 
be willing and eager to work with other teachers 
in planning the learning experience of students 
as well as being able to work easily with students. 
Much teaching time can be saved when the routine 
maintenance of the laboratory is done by custodial 
and secretarial staffs, thus leaving the supervisor 
and instructors free to plan and direct student use 
of the facilities available. Laboratory maintenance 
need not be expensive, but to provide valuable 
learning experiences a teacher education laboratory 
must not only have good and ample equipment and 
facilities but must be kept orderly and up to date. 
Either requires funds and constant, continuous re- 
plenishment, supervision, cataloging, and filing. 

Much of the illustrative and teaching materials 
needed must be made; some have to be revised 
frequently in order that they fit present needs and 
uses. This takes supplies, equipment, and time. 
It cannot be done by amateurs unfamiliar with 
the basic philosophy of the teacher education de- 
partment or the principles which are being em- 
phasized. 


Prospective teachers make use of the Teacher Education 
Laboratory at Oklahoma A & M College. 


Recommendations 


Students lead very busy lives and are apt to 
postpone taking advantage of even important op- 
portunities. They like regular schedules and seem 
to work best when clearly defined opportunities 
are provided. Definite scheduled time likely would 
insure greater and more efficient use of a teacher 
education laboratory. If students could arrange at 
enrollment time their schedule for laboratory ac- 
tivities, more experiences could be had as a group 
and at hours when the majority of students are 
available. 

A room similar to that advocated for use in high 
school homemaking departments can do much to 
develop self-confidence in future teachers by giving 
them a feeling of security and understanding of 
the part they are to assume in a new adventure. 
By providing the supervision and guidance sug- 
gested and carried out by this study, prospective 
teachers are stimulated to develop broader, more 
adaptable concepts of the functions of education 
in our rapidly changing social order. 


AHEA Nutrition Fellowship Announced 


The American Home Economics Association announces the offer of a special 
doctoral-level fellowship of $1,000 for research in nutrition for the academic 
year 1956-57. The fellowship is made possible by a gift from an Association 
member interested in assisting a capable young woman to continue nutrition : 
research. The recipient must be an AHEA member, prepared to carry on 
research at the doctoral level in the field of nutrition, and must be a native of 
the South, though the institution at which the study is to be conducted need not 
be in the South. The fellowship will be administered by the AHEA through 
its fellowship awards committee. Application forms may be obtained now from 
AHEA headquarters, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 

Other AHEA fellowships offered for 1956-57 are the AHEA Doctoral Re- 
search Fellowship ($1,500), Effie I. Raitt Fellowship ($500), and the Omicron 
Nu Fellowship ($1,000). All applications must be in by February 10, 1956. 


Motivation Research 


” a recent meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association, someone stated that 
the consumer has relatively little control over the 
activities of the manufacturer. At first glance, this 
might well seem to be the case. 

Who among us has not assured friends and 
associates that he really would prefer something 
a bit simpler, perhaps with better functional 
qualities and more durability, even at the sacrifice 
of style and convenience? 

The hard fact is that manufacturers produce 
anything they can sell. They do not produce for 
very long what they cannot sell. The final deter- 
minant of success or failure in business is based 
on one simple criterion—sales to the consumer. 

We seem, then, to be faced with something of 
a paradox. We say we do not want or need many 
of the things we buy; yet these things continue 
to be sold in sufficiently large numbers to yield 
a profit to the manufacturer. At this point, some- 
one may say, “That's all very well, but with adver- 
tising in all the mass media you can sell almost 
anything.” Not even those of us who make our 
living in advertising believe this. True, there are 
always a few people who will buy, and a great 
many more who will give any new product one 
trial. But real success in any business depends 
on large-volume repeat sales, continued consumer 
acceptance in the mass market. Any product can 
be sold on a trial basis, but it will not be on the 
market very long unless it is something that the 
consumer really wants. Not even Christian Dior 
can force consumers to accept a style they really 
do not want. 

Some manufacturers have made the mistake of 
thinking that the consumer can be “educated” to 
want almost any product and have watched tre- 
mendous investments sink quietly into oblivion. 
For instance, not very long ago a manufacturer 
produced a new lipstick. His product was tested 
in the laboratory very carefully. His advertising 
was magnificent. And a vast number of American 
women bought the lipstick—once. In a little more 
than a year, the lipstick was off the market. 

IT DIDN'T FEEL GOop. 


and the Confusing Consumer 


F. J. Van Bortel 


Mr. Van Bortel is manager of research for 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. advertising agency in 
Chicago and is himself working with the kind 
of research he explains in this article. 


A nationally known food manufacturer devel- 
oped an inexpensive food product that offered out- 
standing nutritional values. It was given every 
possible laboratory test. An enthusiastic sales force 
managed to get distribution in stores all over the 
country. Again, quite a few consumers tried the 
product—once. Most never tried it at all. 

IT JUST WASN'T APPETIZING. 


One company developed a special window 
cleaner. Repeated tests showed that it got windows 
cleaner than other window-cleaning products, In- 
disputably, it did a better job. The cleaner was 
advertised heavily and put on the market all over 
the country. For a while, this window cleaner was 
the most popular product on the market. Then 
suddenly, sales dropped off and the product kept 
the interest of only a relatively small number of 
consumers. 

IT WAS TOO MUCH WORK TO USE. 


A whole host of products, many of them tech- 
nically superior to competitive products, have 
failed to find a consumer market, even with the 
assistance of extensive advertising. 

These were products the consumer did not really 
want. 

Large-scale marketing of any product now in- 
volves a very considerable investment. Manufac- 
turers simply cannot afford to take the risk of 
putting a product on the market and waiting to 
find out whether it is a success or a failure. They 
must know what the consumer really wants if they 
are to stay in business. 


Asking the Consumer 


This seems simple enough. Why not just ask 
the consumer what he wants? Let's see what hap- 
pens when manufacturers do this. 
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Not so very long ago, a very reputable research 
organization undertook to talk to new car buyers 
all over the nation. These buyers were asked why 
they bought the make they did and what they 
wanted in an automobile. The vast majority of 
consumers said they wanted economical operation, 
durability, and dependable transportation. 

Let’s suppose some manufacturer concentrated 
all his efforts on building an economical, durable, 
and reliable automobile. What do you think his 
sales would be? 

Actually, of course, automobile manufacturers 
keep a careful record of the features of various 
automobiles that have had the most sales success 
over the last few years. Sales figures did not sug- 
gest that economy, durability, and reliability were 
a very good way to secure consumer preference. 
Manufacturers continued to concentrate on style, 
convenience, and horsepower. They also began to 
look around for some other ways to get information 
about the real wants and preferences of the con- 
sumer. 

More and more manufacturers are recognizing 
that success depends in good part on their under- 
standing of human behavior. They also are learning 
that understanding consumer behavior and the 
attitudes that lie behind it requires a great deal 
more than a few simple, direct questions. Basically 
that understanding must come from a careful study 
of the factors that make up the why of behavior— 
the multiplicity of facts, fantasies, personal needs, 
moods, fears, and frustrations that are all part of 
the final decision to buy one product rather than 
another. 

Why do consumers say they want one thing and 
then buy another? Just how can the research 
scientist get beneath the surface? How does he 
go about getting at the real wants and desires? 


Studying Reasons for Buying 


Motivation research came into being when re- 
search scientists began to look around for tools 
and techniques to answer these questions. These 
tools and techniques collectively called motivation 
research have come largely from the social sciences. 
Originally, these psychological tools were devel- 
oped for the purpose of getting a better under- 
standing of people and the reasons for their 
behavior. 

The basic facts that gave rise to the study of 
psychology are also fundamental to motivational 
research: Sometimes people do not want to reveal 
why they feel as they do, and sometimes they 
simply are not aware of their reasons. In either 
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instance, special methods must be used to obtain 
this kind of information. 


Techniques 

Several such special techniques are established 
at present, and several more are being adapted 
from the social sciences. One technique that is 
often used is the depth interview. It differs from 
the ordinary interview primarily in the fact that 
it does not use structured or direct questions. 
Rather, it raises question areas that are intended 
to initiate discussion of a particular topic. The 
effectiveness of such an interview depends largely 
on the skill and training of the interviewer. Just 
as a clinician must establish a good relationship 
with his patient in order to get all the small de- 
tails that may be important to the case, the depth 
interviewer must be skilled in encouraging the 
respondent to keep talking about the product. Such 
an interview may take two or three hours. The 
comments of the person interviewed are recorded 
verbatim, or as nearly so as possible. These com- 
ments are then analyzed with the same care that 
a clinician would use in preparing a case history. 

Because a great deal of skill and time is re- 
quired for such interviews, they tend to be expen- 
sive. For this reason, such interviews are often 
used to bring to light certain hypotheses or hunches 
about basic consumer attitudes toward a particular 
product. Quite often, relatively few interviews 
will indicate possibilities that can be explored with 
somewhat less costly methods, particularly projec- 
tive techniques. 

These projective techniques are largely adapta- 
tions of such psychological devices as the Rorschach 
(ink blets), the Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT), the Sentence Completion Test, word asso- 
ciation, figure drawing, and a variety of others. 

In general, projective techniques involve some 
stimulus to which the respondent can react quickly 
and spontaneously, often without being aware that 
what he has said has any immediate bearing on 
what the researcher is looking for. Projective tech- 
niques make it easy for the individual to express 
his feelings. Let’s consider an example. 

An instant coffee manufacturer found it difficult 
to understand why so many consumers steadfastly 
refused to use his product. When questioned di- 
rectly, women stated that they did not buy instant 
coffee because they didn’t like it, or because it 
tasted different. Laboratory studies suggested that 
relatively few people could distinguish the instant 
product from any other. A series of depth inter- 
views provided a clue. There were indications that 
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many women were fearful of being thought lazy if 
they used instant coffee. This clue was explored 
further with a simple projective test. The stimulus 
in this case was a grocery list. One group of 
women was given a grocery list with a number of 
items including instant coffee. Another group of 
women was given an identical list, except that it 
included regular coffee. Both groups of women 
were asked to read the list and describe what 
kind of person the homemaker who made out the 
list might be. 

» The hunch was confirmed. The group of women 
given the instant coffee list frequently described 
the homemaker as lazy, while those with the 
regular coffee list did not. Finally, a check of 
pantry shelves proved that women who were con- 
cerned about the possibility that they might be 
thought to be lazy had not bought instant coffee. 

The real answer lay not in the quality of the 
product but in the consumer's feelings about her- 
self as a person and the way she felt about her 
role as a homemaker. 

While the motivation researcher must use clinical 
devices and skills to get the information he needs, 
his task differs from that of the clinician in one 
important way. He has neither the time nor the 
interest to explore all the personal secrets of the 
individuals he interviews. Rather than concentrate 
on the factors that make one individual uniquely 
different from others, his final task is to be sure 
that the picture he draws is representative of many 
consumers, at least enough to constitute a signifi- 


cant market for the product. In making this judg- 
ment he must be particularly careful that the 
relatively small number of people he deals with are 
adequately typical and representative. 

His samples are small because of the high cost 
of conducting depth or projective studies. There 
are interviewers competent to use carefully pre- 
pared motivational study materials in almost all 
areas of the nation. Motivation research samples 
can be as large as the available budget. 

It should also be made clear that motivation 
research is not a replacement for other established 
market research techniques. It is an additional 
tool. Whether it should be used routinely or only 
in special circumstances is an open question. One 
might as well ask whether every physical check up 
should include a mental examination. Usually the 
need, or the absence of need, is apparent in both 
cases. 

Finally, the motivational researcher, unlike the 
clinician, is concerned only with accurate observa- 
tion and evaluation. Neither he nor the manufac- 
turer can take the risk of trying to work toward 
giving the consumer what he should want or even 
what he says he wants. Nor can producers for a 
mass market produce for the individual no matter 
how desirable the envisioned product. Thus, the 
next time you wonder why the manufacturer does 
not offer a model without a chrome plate, remem- 
ber: he deals with a mass market, and he has 
learned to give consumers what they really want— 
what they will buy. 


World——or None” 


[The following excerpts are the closing paragraphs of a talk on “A Decade 
of FAO” by Gove Hambidge, North American regional representative of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, at the state meeting 
of the Massachusetts Home Economics Association in Swampscott, Octo- 
ber 7, 1955.] 


. . . It looks to me as if the U.S. and the other countries, developed and underdeveloped, 
are all in the same boat. It’s one world, as Mr. Willkie said—or none, as someone else 
added. There are two big jobs ahead of you and me and all of us living in this perilous 
and challenging age. One is to outlaw the possibility of war with our deadly new weapons, 
and there is now a little more hope that we can do it than there has been in a long time. 
The other is to use modern science and technology—inciuding atomic science—to raise the 
half of mankind now submerged in poverty and suffering up to the level where they can 
see the light of a more abundant life. 

These things I believe we must do; these things I believe we can do; and as we do 
them I believe we can experience a flowering of the human spirit perhaps greater than 
in any of the great periods of history. But these things cannot be done if we keep our 
talent and knowledge and skill to ourselves. We must share them, even though we seem 
thereby to be depriving ourselves. In the long run we will not deprive ourselves, for 
what we share will beget new talent and knowledge and skill, and our gift will be returned 
to us in the form of peace, without which there will not any more be anything for men to 
share with one another. 


Housing Research 


in Relation to Home Management 


Prox the early days of home economics, 
shelter or housing of families has been a 
concern of home economists. Financial support 
for research in this area was difficult to obtain 
and comparatively little was done before 1945. It 
was not until the passage of the Research and 
Marketing Act in 1946 that regional co-operative 
research on the housing problems of families as 
it is known today had its beginning. Previous to 
1946 the largest number of housing research proj- 
ects being carried on by home economists in any 
one year was 13. This included masters’ degree 
problems completed during the year. Only 26 
colleges and universities in the United States and 
the then Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics had included housing research in their 
home economics research programs prior to 1946. 
In 1946 there were 18, and by 1947 there were 48 
housing research projects. This great increase in 
housing research can be largely accounted for by 
a farm housing study undertaken by many of the 
agricultural experiment stations of the land-grant 
colleges and universities and the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics. Organ- 
ized on a regional basis the housing conditions, 
needs, and preferences of farm families were 
studied in the four regions of the country. Reports 
of these four regional studies were published, and 
probably many of us are familiar with them and 
refer to them when we wish to learn farm families’ 
preferences in relation to houses. 


Problems in Housing Research 


In addition to problems of co-ordination, co- 
operation, and organizational procedures, two major 
problems have faced those institutions participating 
in regional housing research. There has been a 
shortage of trained workers, and it has been neces- 
sary to develop new research methods and pro- 
cedures and to refine others. Finding staff with 
interest in the area of housing and with a willing- 
ness to pioneer has been difficult. Sometimes prog- 
ress has seemed slow; but considering where we 
started, we have come a long way toward develop- 
ing a strong group of researchers in this area. 


Delpha E. Wiesendanger 


Miss Wiesendanger is assistant dean of the College 
of Home Economics at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. The following article is based on material 
she presented to the research section during 
the 1955 annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in Minneapolis in June. 


Needs for Housing Research 


Many old houses are being remodeled to meet 
modern needs and practices of families, and with 
a rapid increase in the cost of housing has come a 
trend toward smaller new houses. Many of these 
are so small that they do not allow for normal 
families’ activities. For example, there often is no 
space for storage of tricycles, bicycles, and large 
toys, no space for collections, inadequate storage 
in kitchens, and other inadequacies with which 
we have all had experience, such as conflicting 
traffic lanes and not enough space for activity. 
This trend toward smaller houses makes it vital 
that we discover and make available to architects, 
contractors, and families basic information regard- 
ing minimum adequate space requirements for 
carrying on all household activities effectively and 
for storing supplies and equipment in accordance 
with good management principles and the needs, 


goals, and values of families. 


Current Program in Northeast Region 


In the Northeast region, as in other regions, the 
second phase of regional housing research was set 
up to assist in determining these space needs for 
farm homes. Each of the several co-operating sta- 
tions in the Northeast studied a specific homemaking 
activity or activities, including food preparation and 
service, waste disposal, care of clothing and house- 
hold linens, sewing, laundering, personal hygiene, 
social and recreational activities, business of the 
farm home, and the maintenance of interior struc- 
tural surfaces. Space needs for the activities and for 
storage of essential supplies and equipment have 
been studied as elements in the total pattern of 
living and family management. Minimum adequate 
space requirements have been determined for 
individual activities. 
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The next problem is to determine how the 
activities overlap and relate to each other and which 
can be done in the same space, recognizing, of 
course, that this varies with different families and 
the ways in which they manage. 

This is being arrived at, in part, by a series of 
observations of families in their homes. These 
observations are made in two-hour stretches at 
intervals of about a week with a sufficient number 
of observations being made to follow the activities 
of family members from the time they get up in the 
morning until about nine o'clock at night. It is being 
found, as we might expect, but too frequently forget, 
that few activities are completed without interrup- 
tions by child care activities and others, most com- 
mon of which remain to be determined. Almost 


. never is an activity completely isolated from other 


activities. Areas of congestion are being pointed up. 
Equipment such as radio and TV are found to be 
bringing about changes in activity patterns; for 
example, ironing, sewing, and mending while 
watching TV; and the radio has become a familiar 
part of the kitchen and of bedrooms. These obser- 
vations in homes also provide more accurate pic- 
tures of room use and time use by family members 
than have been previously available. 

From the information gathered here and from 
results of the space requirement studies, guides 
will be set up for use in planning new houses and 
remodeling old ones, which will give families oppor- 
tunities to choose among alternate arrangements 
those which meet their special needs. 

This research in housing, since it is being related 
to management, will doubtless result in houses that 
will encourage more effective management. 

In the Northeast region, the study of specific 
activities was divided as follows: 
Cornell—Preparing, cooking, serving, eating, clear- 

ing and clean-up after meals 
Maine—Activities relating to personal hygiene, and 

storage of children’s toys and play materials 
New Jersey—Waste disposal 
Pennsylvania—Sewing, mending, and laundering 
Rhode Island—Activities relating to care of interior 
structural surfaces 
Rhode Island and Connecticut—Family leisure and 
recreation and children’s play materials 


Community Health Week to Be Held in March 


January 1956 


USDA-—Processing and storing of food 

USDA-Storing of clothing and household linens 

West Virginia—Activities relating to the business of 
the household 

The data from the studies in all co-operating 
states in the region are now being co-ordinated 
by Cornell and Pennsylvania State into space re- 
quirements for the house as a whole considering 
overlapping activities, areas of congestion, and 
multi-use of space. Work meetings of all workers 
on the project are held frequently with the chair- 
man of the technical committee attending on 
occasion. 

It is expected that in about a year and a half, 
when the current project closes, many new helps 
based on this research will be available to those 
who are planning to build new or to remodel old 
farmhouses. 


Outlook for Future 


The urge of legislators and others for “quick 
results” for money spent pushes such work as this 
to certain short cuts. There will be a need, for 
many years to come, for financial support for addi- 
tional basic research in this important area of 
family life especially for urban families. 

As in foods and nutrition or other areas where 
research has been long and increasingly well 
supported, so in the area of family housing, espe- 
cially in those aspects relating to space use and 
space needs, long and increasing financial support 
is needed. Rapid technological changes with their 
resulting changing patterns of living underline the 
need for this. Housing designed in the light of 
findings from research of this type must surely 
meet family living requirements better and con- 
tribute to better family management than do those 
planned without such information. The over-all 
aim of such research must be not to set standards 
for space in all houses but to determine the amount 
of space for family activity below which we cannot 
go in any house without causing frustration and 
other strains on family relationships. The keynotes 
of functional, comfortable, flexible housing must 
be kept constantly in mind. And this type of hous- 
ing research is only one of many that needs our 
attention. 


Under a “Let’s Do More About Health” banner, the second nation-wide 
Community Health Week will be sponsored by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in co-operation with the National Health Council, 


March 18 to 24, 1956. 
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With the State Associations— 


One of the outstanding projects of the Iowa 
Home Economics Association is the Scholarship 
Awards Project. The purpose in awarding scholar- 
ships to selected girls from Iowa high schools is 
to encourage outstanding students to study home 
economics in college. 

Two or more scholarships (depending on execu- 
tive council action) of $500 are awarded annually. 
Each scholarship is for two consecutive years of 
study with $250 available each year for the can- 
didate. The sources of income for this fund are 
the royalties from the book The Unit Method of 
Sewing (compiled by Association members and 
published by the lowa State College Press, Second 
Edition, 1955, $1.75) and such other money which 
the executive council may authorize. 

To be eligible for the scholarships, girls must 
possess several qualifications. These include: (1) 
legal residence in Iowa, (2) graduation from an 
accredited high school the year the scholarship is 
granted, (3) good health certified by a medical 
doctor, (4) placement in upper fourth of graduat- 
ing class, (5) high school work that included the 
study of home economics plus participation in 4-H 
or FHA or recommendation of high school home- 
making teacher, (6) need for financial assistance, 
and (7) definite plans for entrance into a pro- 
fessional career upon graduation from an accredited 
Iowa college offering home economics. 

A scholarship awards committee composed of 
six members of the Association selects the candi- 


The Iowa Scholarship Awards Project 


Ask Renewed Efforts for Home Safety 


“The gratifying decrease in the home accident death rate, especially over 
the past few years, calls for a renewed effort on the part of all. The rate is 


Mina Baker 
Past President 
Iowa Home Economics Association 


dates. Members of this committee represent (1) 
the private colleges, (2) the state-supported col- 
leges, (3) the department of public instruction, 
(4) the 4-H department of the Extension Service, 
(5) home economics in city schools, and (6) the 
Association at large. The committee is appointed 
by the president with the approval of the executive 
council. Term of service is two years. The scholar- 
ship awards committee has a chairman (at present, 
Mary Lyle of Iowa State College) and its own 
bonded treasurer. 

The candidates must file application by 
March 1 each year. These applications must be 
accompanied by a letter of recommendation from 
a member of the Iowa Association. The commit- 
tee selects winners according to eligibility stand- 
ards, and announcement of the awards is made at 
the spring meeting of the Association. Girls are 
guests at the fall meeting luncheon, at which time 
introduction to the group is made. This is a fine 
way to maintain the interest of the membership 
in the project. A member of the committee or 
another Association member is appointed to spon- 
sor each awardee for the two-year period. Thus a 
follow-up on the student’s progress is made possible. 

Recently, the scholarship committee assumed 
responsibility for the selection of an additional 
scholarship winner, a memorial to Gladys Olson. 
One of the outstanding features of this project is 
the participation of many Association members in 
its execution. The first awards were made in 1953. 


still needlessly high,” commented Walter A. Stewart, vice-president for homes, 
in “The Fight for Life,” 1955 annual report of the National Safety Council. 
Although the report states that home accident deaths are decreasing, Council 
President Ned H. Dearborn calls them still too high. “The task ahead of all 


of us,” he wrote to AHEA, *is to prove our methods and to increase our influ- 


ence so that more substantial progress will be made.” 
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Emmy C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


Latest available evidence on farm family liv- 
ing, from ARS studies and Census and other gov- 
ernment sources, was presented to Extension farm 
and home management specialists at the USDA an- 
nual Agricultural Outlook Conference, the last week 
in November. 

Margaret Brew of the Household Economics Re- 
search Branch included the following among signifi- 
cant trends and prospects: 

Farm family income has decreased each year 
since 1951, although the drop has not been so sharp 
as the drop in total income of farm operators from 
farming. This is because the number of people 
dependent on farming has decreased and because 
income from other sources has increased. 

Farm families are turning increasingly to non- 
farm jobs to supplement farm income. In 1955, 
about 36 per cent of all working persons living on 
farms had some non-farm occupation, compared 
with 30 per cent in 1950. Farm wives are entering 
the labor force at a faster rate than are city wives. 
As of April 1954, 22 per cent of the farm wives were 
in the labor force. 

Farm families have continued to add to their 
reservoir of durable goods, thus helping to maintain 
their levels of living. 

In 1954, 70 per cent of farmers had automobiles; 
compared with 63 per cent in 1950. More than 90 
per cent of farms were on electric power lines in 
1954; 78 per cent in 1950. About 33 per cent of 
farm families had freezers in 1954; 12 per cent in 
1950. About 42 per cent of farm families had tele- 
vision sets in 1955—only 3 per cent in 1950. Some 
55 to 60 per cent of farmhouses had piped running 
water in 1954; 45 per cent in 1950. 

The reverse of the picture—households without 
running water, for example—is the reminder of con- 
tinuing need to stress improvement in farm living 
conditions. 

In food practices, a notable trend is toward buy- 
ing many kinds of food for farm tables. Latest 
figures that could be cited, from a 1952 survey in 
the north central region, showed that farm families 
produced 43 per cent of their own food. Thus, the 
proportion of home-produced food, while diminish- 
ing, is still large and important for balanced diet. 

Calcium and vitamin C—provided chiefly by milk 
and certain fruits and vegetables—continue to be 


the nutrients most often short in farm family diets. 
It has been made clear through surveys that farm 
families that produce no milk use far less of this 
important food than do families keeping one or 
more cows. 

When farm diets are poor, this is sometimes at- 
tributable to meager resources, sometimes to lack 
of knowledge of what foods are needed. Thus, im- 
provement in the economic level of farm families 
needs to be accompanied by a continuing program 
of nutrition education, Dr. Brew pointed out. 

In 1956, farm families face the possibility of 
some further decline in income from farming and 
the prospect of paying higher prices for some of the 
goods and services they buy. 

Food, always the biggest budget item, is expected 
to cost about the same, on the whole, thereby help- 
ing to stabilize the cost of living. 

Clothing and durable goods, which changed little 
in price in 1955, show signs of an over-all upward 
trend. Consumer services are likely to continue 
their rise in cost. 

Though the rise in living costs may be slight, . 
it may mean for farm families further efforts to 
add to non-farm income, or to make adjustments in 
savings or living expenditures. 

At what points farm families will adjust, if they 
reduce spending, can only be speculated. “Sensi- 
tive” budget items are gifts, contributions, trans- 
portation, education, furnishings, equipment, and 
improvements for the home. Since many families 
have bought durable goods in recent years, a ten- 
dency to make these last longer would not affect 
the living level very soon. 

One improvement likely to be deferred is the 
installation of running water. Though expensive, 
this deserves high priority in budget planning, when 
the electricity is available, Dr. Brew stated. Edu- 
cation, another sensitive item in the budget, should 
also have high priority in family spending. 

Medical care offers little, if any, prospect for 
ultimate saving. Even if families reduce the amount 
of medical care they buy, saving may be offset by 
a rising cost of medical services. The recognized 
advantages of health insurance may cause farm 
families to make special effort to continue this pro- 
gram. According to 1953 figures, the latest avail- 
able, only 45 per cent of farm families hold such 
insurance, compared with 70 per cent of families 
in cities. 

A return to producing more of the family food 
supply offers one of the more promising means of 
budget adjustment for many farm families. The 
freezers acquired in recent years provide the farm 
homemaker with both a means and an incentive 
for increasing home food preservation. 


‘Hiome Economics Research 
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[ex the past quarter century a number 
of notable studies have reported the time 
spent by homemakers in homemaking activities.* 
During this period, various changes have occurred 
which might conceivably cause considerable change 
in the amount of time spent in household work. 
The large number of appliances contained in the 
“mechanized” modern home, the use of ready- 
prepared foods and other goods in larger amounts, 
the increased purchase of goods formerly prepared 
at home, and the larger proportion of women em- 
ployed outside the home may have affected the 
time spent in homemaking. 

One of the objectives, therefore, in the study of 
time spent by 85 Wisconsin homemakers reported 
here was to see whether significant changes had 
occurred over the period since the early studies 
were made. A second objective was to discover 
the factors explanatory of a high or a low amount 
of time spent in various types of homemaking 
activities. 


Method 


Records of a week's time were kept by home- 
makers themselves in 1953. Specially prepared 


1 Based on work done at the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Wisconsin, as part of Purnell 
Project 824. 

? These include: 

Bureau OF Home Economics, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AcricuLture. Unpublished data, 1929. 

Maup Wison. Use of Time by Oregon Farm Home- 
makers. Agr. Expt. Sta., Oregon State Agr. Coll. Bull. 
256, Nov. 1929. 

Jean Warren. Use of Time with Relation to Home 
Management: Laboratories in Home Economics. Agr. 
Expt. Sta., Cornell Univ. Bull. 734, 1940. 


Time Spent in Homemaking Activities by a 


Selected Group of Wisconsin Farm Homemakers’ 


ARE SEARCH 


May L. Cowles and Ruth P. Dietz 


Dr. Cowles, a professor in the School of Home 
Economics, teaches family economics and housing 
economics at the University of Wisconsin and 
carries on research in these areas. Mrs. Dietz, a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
a home demonstration leader for Alaska, a dis- 
trict supervisor in home management for the 
Farm Security Administration in Wisconsin, a 
farm homemaker, and a research worker in family 


economics. 


time sheets were used for recording all activities 
by 5-minute intervals for 7 consecutive days. A 
field worker made a preliminary visit to the home- 
maker instructing her how to keep the record and 
leaving with her a sample sheet. Emphasis was 
put on the importance of keeping the record as 
events occurred rather than attempting to make it 
from memory at the end of a day. In some cases a 
second visit was made to answer any questions and 
to make sure that the suggested method was being 
followed. At the final visit, the 7-day record was 
collected, checked over with the homemaker, and 
a schedule with accessory data obtained. 

The number of records started was 115, but only 
85 were found to be usable. The others were dis- 
carded because of incompleteness or obvious in- 
accuracies or because unexpected happenings kept 
the record from being typical of the homemaker's 
usual performance. Since keeping satisfactory 
records involving the 168 hours of a week de- 
manded not only co-operation but a considerable 
degree of alertness and accuracy, the 85 women 
whose results are reported do not constitute a 
random sample. However, household sizes repre- 
sented by the 85 homemakers corresponded very 
closely to the 1950 distribution of persons per rural 
farm dwelling unit in Dane County, Wisconsin, 
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where most of the families were located.* Three 
major periods of the family’s life cycle were roughly 
designated according to the age of the homemaker. 
The numbers of homemakers in the various age 
groups were proportionately the same as the num- 
ber of females of the same ages in the entire female 
rural farm population of Dane County in 1950.‘ 
In these particulars then, the women studied were 
typical of the rural farm population of the area 
in which they lived. 


TABLE | 
Weekly time spent in homemaking by rural farm homemakers and other family members, as reported in four studies 


activities, with a total of homemaking time per 
week by all members of 60 hours, 30 minutes. 
Comparison of these results with those of other 
studies is seen in table 1. 

The first two of these studies were made more 
than 25 years before the 1953 Wisconsin data 
were gathered, and the third was made 17 years 
previous to the Wisconsin study. In spite of the 
lapse of time, the remarkable fact that appears 
is the similarity of the findings. As indicated in 


HOMEMAKING TIME SPENT BY 


Homemaker 


Other Household All Members 


HOMEMAKER'S TOTAL 
WORKING TIME 


Members 


hours 


minutes 


U.S. Bureau of Home Economics. ..... . 51 40 


hours minutes minutes 
9 15 60 55 61 15 
9 28 61 2 63 42 
ll 36 63 30 60 40 
7 44 60 30 60 46 


It was hoped that data on income could be 
obtained from the co-operating homemakers in 
order that the relation to time spent could be 
studied. After a preliminary attempt to secure 
this information, certain difficulties appeared. Most 
homemakers did not know the income with any 
degree of accuracy. Farm income has to be very 
carefully defined and calculated if variation in 
the data from family to family is to be avoided. 
Hence, obtaining an accurate statement as to in- 
come from each family would in many cases be 
so time-consuming that the main objective of the 
study might well be obscured. Data on income 
were therefore not secured. 


Wisconsin Results Compared to Older Studies 


The average time spent by the 85 Wisconsin 
women in homemaking was 52 hours, 46 minutes 
per week. In addition, 8 hours was spent in farm 
work or other business or outside employment, 
making a total working week of 60 hours, 46 
minutes. Other members of the household spent 
7 hours, 44 minutes in various types of homemaking 


3 U, S. DepartMeNt oF Commerce. U. S. Census of 
Housing: 1950, General Characteristics, Wisconsin; Table 32, 
page 74. 

*U. S. DeparTMENT oF Commerce. U. S. Census of 
Population: 1950, General Characteristics, Wisconsin; Table 
49, page 121. 


the table and in chart 1, the total homemaking 
time put in by the homemaker for the week varied 
from 51 hours, 34 minutes in the Wilson study to 
52 hours, 46 minutes in Wisconsin—a difference 
of 2.3 per cent. The total working time of the 
homemaker for the week, including homemaking 
and outside work or employment, showed some- 
what greater difference between the lowest and 
highest figure, varying from 60 hours, 40 minutes 
to 63 hours, 42 minutes or about 5 per cent. These 
results are clearly seen in chart 1. Less than 5 per 
cent difference appeared between the highest and 
lowest hours of homemaking time put in by all 
household members (63 hours, 30 minutes and 60 
hours, 30 minutes ). 

The studies not only showed substantial likeness 
in amount of working time spent per week by 
the homemaker but were agreed on relation be- 
tween household size and number of hours worked. 
As may be seen in table 2, in the Wisconsin study 
the larger the household the greater were the hours 
worked by the homemaker and by the other mem- 
bers of the household. These findings substantiate 
those of the other investigations. 

Though the major results of the four time-studies 
thus showed considerable likeness, some differences 
appeared which may be indicative of certain trends 
in homemakers’ working time over the years be- 
tween studies. These differences were particularly 
marked in distribution of time among various 
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homemaking activities. Though food preparation 
and clearing away occupied first place in all of the 
studies in amount of time used, the actual number 
of hours put in by the homemaker showed some 
decline. The Wisconsin farm women averaged less 
than 20 hours per week in these activities, com- 
pared to 22.8, 27.1, and 23.6 hours in the three 
other studies. Mending and sewing also showed 
some decrease. 

On the other hand, the time spent per week on 
purchasing and management, and on care of the 
family had considerably increased, judging by the 
results of the Wisconsin study as compared with 
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TABLE 2 


TIME SPENT IN HOMEMAKING ACTIVITIES 31 


earlier work. It is possible, how- 
ever, that differences in classifi- 
cation of activities in the various 
studies are partially account- 
able. Care of the family was 
third in amount of time used 
per week in the Wisconsin in- 
vestigation but was fifth in 
amount in the three earlier 
studies. In all four of the 
studies, the largest amount of 
weekly time was spent in food 
preparation and clearing away, 
with the second largest amount 
going to care of the house. The 
average hours used for different 
types of activity by the Wis- 
consin women are shown in 
table 3 and in chart 2. 


Other Wisconsin Findings 


Number in household in re- 
lation to homemaking activities. 
The total time spent in home- 
making per week by the home- 
maker, it has been pointed out, went up as the house- 
hold became larger. (See chart 3.) This increase was 
apparent particularly in food preparation and clear- 
ing away, and in care of the family, as will be noted 
in table 3. Food preparation and clearing away 
increased from about 16% hours to 2224 hours 
as the household size rose from 2 to 7 or more 
persons. Care of the family increased even more— 
from about half an hour in households of 2 mem- 
bers to nearly 20 hours in households of 7 or 
more. Laundry work also showed some increase 
in time spent per week as the household became 
larger. 
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HOMEMAKER'S TOTAL 
WORK TIME — HOMEMAKING 
AND OTHER WORK 


Weekly time spent in homemaking activities My the farm homemaker or by other household members and 


homemaker’s total work week in households of different sizes, Wisconsin, 1953 


HOMEMAKING TIME SPENT BY 


PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 


HOMEMAKER'S TOTAL 
WORKING TIME 


All Members, Total 


Homemaker 
hours minutes hours minutes hours minutes hours minutes 
— 38 58 1 5 40 3 48 56 
ee 47 5 4 37 51 42 55 18 
dion 55 57 4 31 60 28 63 39 
5 55 36 6 49 62 25 62 45 
Giace 59 49 6 36 66 25 64 22 
7 or more 64 55 27 22 92 17 76 25 
Average, all households. . . 52 46 7 44 60 30 60 46 
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On the other hand, the hours spent in care of 
the house and in sewing and mending tended to 
decline, though irregularly, as household size in- 
creased. The small amount of time put in by the 
homemaker at these activities in households of 
7 or more was explained in part by the consider- 
able amount of time contributed by other members 
of the larger families. 

The importance of the contribution to home- 
making by members of the household other than 
the homemaker in families of larger size is shown 
by the total weekly time spent, as seen in table 2. 
Nearly 2714 hours were spent in homemaking work 
by the children, the husband, or other persons 
besides the homemaker in families of 7 or more, 
while this amounted to about 1 hour in families 
of 2 persons. In the large families there were more 
children with ability to help as well as more work 
to be done. 
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Since the homemaker’s home- 
making hours increased with 
family size, it was to be ex- 
pected that time spent on farm 
work or outside employment 
might decrease. The homemak- 
er in households of 2 persons 
spent nearly 10 hours per week 
in work other than homemaking. 
This amount decreased quite reg- 
ularly with increase in family 
size to about 414 and 5 hours per 
week in households of 6 or 7 or 
more persons, respectively. 

Also decreasing as persons 
per household increased was 
the time given by the home- 
maker to leisure and commu- 
nity activities. Homemakers in 
families of 2 had nearly twice as much leisure time, 
devoted to such activities as reading, resting, visit- 
ing, playing games, or radio auditing as did home- 
makers with 7 or more persons in the household. 
Community activities, including attendance at 
church organizations and community meetings, 
work on committees or helping neighbors, decreased 
as household size increased. Time spent by the 
homemaker in personal care showed a slight de- 
cline with increase in number of persons per house- 
hold but stayed at approximately 2 hours per day 
at every household size. 

Age of Wisconsin homemakers in relation to 
time spent in homemaking. In order to check on 
variation in time spent in homemaking activities 
at different periods of the family’s lifetime, the 
homemakers were divided into three groups accord- 
ing to age. The younger women, under 35 years 
of age, were members of families of 4.4 persons 
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TABLE 3 
Weekly time spent by the farm homemaker in various types of household activity in households of different sizes, 
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(see table 4). These 25 women had 54 ch<ldren, 
averaging 5.1 years old, 34 of whom were of pre- 
school age. As might be expected, these younger 
homemakers had the longest working week, with 
58 hours, 15 minutes spent in homemaking com- 
pared to 54 hours, 33 minutes for women aged 35 
to 49 years and 45 hours, 20 minutes for those 
aged 50 years or more (see chart 4). This long 
work week for the younger group was traceable 
largely to a high amount of time given to child 
care. 

The 34 women aged 35 to 49 years had the 
largest households, averaging 4.8 persons. These 
included 91 children with an average age of 10.1 
years, 25 of whom were teen-agers or older, and 
only 13 of whom were preschool children. This 
group of homemakers had the greatest amount of 
help in homemaking from other family members— 
an average of 11 hours, 11 minutes as contrasted 


TABLE 4 


Household size, age of children, and weekly working time spent by homemakers in Wisconsin rural farm households, 
according to age of homemaker 
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with 6 hours, 18 minutes in the younger group and 
4 hours, 34 minutes in the older. The 26 women 
50 years of age or older with household sizes 
averaging 4.2 persons had 28 children still at home, 
whose ages averaged 19.3 years. Only 4 of these 
were under teen-age. In addition to homemaking 
activities, the younger women spent 7 hours, 9 
minutes in farm work or business, while the women 
of the two older groups spent 7 hours, 56 minutes 
and 7 hours, 59 minutes, respectively. 

Factors determining long or short working hours 
in the Wisconsin study. To discover the reasons 
other than size of family and age of homemaker 
for high or low time expenditure, the hours spent 
by the homemakers for each major activity were 
arrayed from low to high. The 28 records with 
lowest time expenditures were then compared to 
the 28 with highest time used. Thus it was ex- 
pected that differences between the two groups 
would be found as to equipment used, methods of 
work, or any other factors which might explain 
extremes of variation in amount of working time. 
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UNDER 35 35 — 49 50 OR OLDER 
AGE OF HOMEMAKER IN YEARS 


Cuart 4. Time Spent sy Farm Home- 
MAKERS IN HOMEMAKING WorkK ACCORDING TO AGE 
oF HOMEMAKER, WISCONSIN 1953 
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WEEKLY TIME SPENT BY HOMEMAKERS IN 
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58 15 7 9 65 24 
54 33 7 56 62 29 
45 20 8 52 54 12 
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Less than 35... 25 | 44 5.1 
50 or more. . 26 4.2 19.3 
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For food activities, including food preparation 
and clearing away and dishwashing, the important 
points of difference were (a) the necessity of 
preparing special meais or packing lunches for 
family members unable to eat with the family at 
the usual time or place or in need of special food, 
(b) the amount of baking done, and (c) the char- 
acter of the kitchen arrangement. The high group 
averaged 28 hours, 6 minutes and the low group 
16 hours, 48 minutes per week on food preparation 
activities. 

Over three-fourths (78.6 per cent) of the 28 
women with high records on food activities packed 
lunches or served special meals to a total of 44 
persons, while none of the 28 with low records had 
special meal service of any sort. Typically, lunches 
were packed five or six times per week; the special 
meals were prepared every day at least three times 
a day. Usually these involved not only the actual 
time of putting up the lunch or setting up.the extra 
meal, but often special foods were prepared, sep- 
arate from the food to be eaten at the usual time 
or place. The lunches were for school children 
or for family members working away from home; 
the special meals were for household members ill, 
disabled, or unable to eat the usual food. 

Baking of bread was done by 60.7 per cent 
of those with high records and by none of those 
with low. Examination of those with low food 
activity records showed that 60.7 per cent of 
them did little or no baking of any sort. Half of 
the women with high food records worked in 
kitchens judged to be poor in arrangement, while 
about a sixth of those with low records worked 
in poorly arranged kitchens. This feature is being 
further investigated. No significant difference be- 
tween the two groups appeared as to relevant 
equipment owned, such as dishwashers, or as to 
place where the family ate. 

The important differences between the groups 
with high and low time spent per week in laundry 
operations were apparently (a) the possession of 
hot running water and (b) the number of children, 
especially those under 10 years of age, neces- 
sitating laundry, especially washing, several times 
per week. The high group spent two and one-third 
times as much time in laundering as did the low— 
9 hours, 32 minutes as compared with 4 hours, 6 
minutes. One quarter of the group with high 
records had no hot running water available, while 
one-seventh of those with low records were without 
this convenience. 

The 28 women with lowest laundry records had 
a total of 42 children, 18 of whom were under 
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10 years of age, while the 28 with highest records 
had 66 children, 35 of whom were under 10 years 
of age, and 25 of whom were under 6 years. About 
a third of the “low” group washed only once a 
week, and about one-ninth washed 5 or more times. 
In the high group one-fifth washed only once per 
week, and one-sixth washed 5 times per week or 
oftener. 

Relation between place of storage of soiled 
clothes, supplies, and equipment and place where 
washing or ironing was done seemed to have some 
bearing on amount of time used. So small a num- 
ber possessed automatic washing machines that 
this factor was not important. More of the women 
with low records had ironers, but the percentage 
was not large enough to be significant. 

In care of the house, (a) house size measured 
by the number of rooms and the number of stories 
and (b) the possession of a vacuum cleaner seemed 
to be of importance. The group with low records 
put in 6 hours, 9 minutes per week in house care 
while the high group spent 16 hours, 16 minutes, 
or over two and one-half times as much. Of the 
women with high house care records, all were 
living in houses with basements and 93.0 per cent 
were living in two-story houses. Their house size 
was 8.7 rooms. The houses in which the women 
with low records were living had basements in 
78.5 per cent of the cases, and 67.0 per cent were 
two-story houses. These houses averaged 6.9 
rooms. 

The group with high records had more help 
from other family members in caring for the house, 
so that the large amount of time spent was not 
because the homemakers had all of the house 
care to do. In cold weather, stove heating added 
markedly to the time spent, but this method of 
heating appeared about equally in the two groups. 
Vacuum cleaners were owned by 89.3 per cent of 
the women with low records and by 78.6 per cent 
of those with high amount of time spent. 

Less measurable, but of importance in explain- 
ing high or low weekly hours spent in all home- 
making activities, were: (a) the standards as to 
orderliness of house and person and as to food 
service, (b) the pressure from other types of 
activity such as participation in community serv- 
ice, and (c) the methods of work employed by the 
homemaker, including her organization of time 
and of her work areas. In addition, two other 
factors—(a) the place of storage of equipment and 
materials in relation to place of use and (b) multi- 
ple use of the kitchen, with poor adaptation to the 
various functions it must serve—appear to have 
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significance. Some of these are being investigated What Is Your State Doing 
in a further study. 

in Membership? 
Summary 


December 1, 1955 


The time spent per week in working by 85 Wisconsin 
rural farm homemakers in 1953 was studied by means 
of records kept by the women, with supervision by a 


field worker. PER CENT LESS THAN PER CENT MORE THAN 
Comparison of the results with three older time 
studies showed that the total homemaking time and 
the total working time per week put in by farm home- Alaboma — 
makers had changed very little in the quarter century Aslaone 
elapsing since the earliest of the four studies was nares oe Arkansas 


carried on. 
In all four studies, food preparation and clearing 
away and care of the house ranked first and second 
in the amount of time spent on them per week by the 
homemaker. The homemaker’s time spent in home- District of Columbia 


it 


making or in homemaking plus other types of work —ee 
increased with the household size, in all of the studies. Georgi 
The later study, in Wisconsin, showed a decline in Ho wali 
the number of hours spent in food activities and in amu Idaho 
sewing and mending, and an increase in the time ee Illinois 
spent on family care and in purchasing and manage- § Indiana 
ment. 
When the Wisconsin homemakers were divided into yummy Konses 
three groups according to age, the youngest women, mow - 


under 35 years of age, were found to work the longest 
hours. Though they had fewer children than the 
middle group of women aged 35 to 49 years, the 
children were younger and unable to help with the 
work. Women 50 years of age or older worked the 
smallest number of hours. 

In the Wisconsin study, for each major activity the 
28 lowest records were compared with the 28 highest. 
Associated with high amounts of time spent in food 


Missouri 


i 


activities were the necessity of preparing special meals ; , 
or lunches for various family members and a large EEE New Hampshire 


amount of baking done at home. The type of kitchen 
arrangement, also judged to be significant, is being 
further studied. 

A large amount of time spent in laundry operations 
was related to the lack of hot running water and to 
the number of small children necessitating washing 
several times per week. 

Time spent in house care varied directly with the 
house size measured by the number of rooms. Home- 
makers living in two-story houses spent more time in 
house care than did those living in one-story dwellings. 
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Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 


A somewhat smaller proportion with vacuum cleaners South Corelt 
appeared among the highest records on house care. | | = oe eens 

Other less tangible factors apparently of importance zi — 
were family or personal standards and the methods of | pay 
work employed. The latter is being further investigated. i . 

Virginio 

Recent research in consumer behavior—copies of re- Washington 
ports, memos, tables, or other information about such studies  *?8* West Virginia 
—are being sought by James N. Morgan for a survey of Wisconsin 
recent research in consumer behavior he is conducting for Wyoming 


Consumer Behavior, Inc. Mr. Morgan asks JOuRNAL readers 


who have helpful information to write to him at the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 202 Junipero Total AHEA membership on December 1 was 


Serra Boulevard, Stanford, California. 21,548 paid members. 
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A STUDY of rice cooking methods was made 


to provide information to schools partici- 
pating in the National School Lunch Program. The 
aim of the research was to produce good-quality 
cooked rice by several methods of cooking which 
could apply in different school lunch situations. 

In preliminary studies of recommended pro- 
cedures for cooking rice, it soon became apparent 
there was a difference of opinion as to what con- 
stituted good-quality cooked rice. Some people 
prefer a fluffy, free-grained product that is dry 
and flaky; others like a more moist, softer product. 
Difference of opinion is evident in the varying 
proportions of rice and water, the use of cold 
versus hot water, and in the different cooking 
times for rice recommended in recipes from various 
sources (1, 2, 3). 

Some of the variability in cooked rice may be 
due to the use of measures instead of weights for 
determining the amount of rice. The volume 
equivalent of 1 pound raw rice has been reported 
to be 2 cups (3) and 2% cups (4). A series of 
determinations for 11 varieties of rice indicated 
that a pound of raw rice varied between 244 cups 
and 274 cups, depending on the length of the 
grain. For a given volume of rice, long-grain rice 
is lighter in weight than is short-grain rice. 

Two studies were made to determine the extent 
of preference differences for rice cooked in vary- 
ing amounts of water for different lengths of time. 
For each of the studies, two samples of a long- 
grain white rice were prepared by the same method 
of heating, in a stockpot on direct heat. For sample 
A, 3 pounds of rice with 3 quarts of water and 14 
minutes cooking time were used; for sample B, 
8 pounds rice, 4 quarts water, and 25 minutes 
cooking time. 

In the first preference test, 33 persons from the 
staff at the Agricultural Research Center were 
asked to state which of the two samples they pre- 
ferred and why. A majority (19) preferred the 
firm, dry texture of the rice cooked in the smaller 
amount of water; 12 preferred the sample cooked 
in the larger amount of water; and 2 had no pref- 
erence for either sample. 


Cooking Rice for School Lunches 


Olive M. Batcher, Katharine F. Helmintoller, 


and Elsie H. Dawson 


The authors are members of the staff of the 
Human Nutrition Research Branch of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture at its Beltsville laboratories. 


The second preference test was conducted with 
91 4-H Club members and advisers, representing 
39 states, 2 territories, and the District of Columbia, 
who were visiting the Agricultural Research Center. 
With this group, preferences were almost equally 
divided between the firmer and the softer samples. 

Reasons given for sample A preferences in- 
cluded: more attractive with separated grains; 
more bland, less starchy flavor; moist; firmer, less 
grainy texture. Reasons for sample B preferences 
were: fluffy; smoother, milder, less starchy flavor; 
more moist; soft, less coarse, finer texture that was 
easier to chew. 

In standardizing cooking procedures for rice, 
long- and medium-grain white rices and a par- 
boiled long-grain variety were cooked in three- 
pound quantities by three methods of heating. The 
selection of methods was based on facilities likely 
to be available in school kitchens. They included 
cooking in a covered stockpot or saucepan on direct 
heat, in a covered baking pan in:a 350° F oven, 
and in an open steam table pan in a compartment 
steamer at 5 pounds pressure. The rice and water 
proportions and cooking times for each method 
were varied. 

The quality of the cooked rice was determined 
by a palatability testing panel of five members 
experienced in judging the quality of cooked rice. 
The rice was scored, on five-point rating scales, 
for appearance, texture, flavor, and acceptability. 

Acceptable cooked rice was obtained with 
formulas and methods shown in the table. The 
rice was not washed before cooking since nutrition- 
ists report that washing causes losses as high as 
43 per cent of the thiamine (vitamine B,), 26 per 
cent of the riboflavin, and 23 per cent of the niacin 
naturally present (5). In each method of cooking, 
the rice, salt, and oil (when used) were added to 
boiling water, stirred and cooked in covered or 
uncovered containers as specified, for the length 
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of time given in the table. The rice was then 
allowed to stand 5 to 10 minutes before serving. 
In the amounts used, all the water was absorbed 
by the rice in the cooking time specified in each 
method. The rice was not rinsed after cooking. 

As might be expected the culinary properties 
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by the oven and steamer methods is tender and 
slightly moist with the grains firm enough to hold 
their shape. If a softer white rice is desired with 
the stockpot method, the water can be increased 
1 cup per pound of rice, and the cooking time in- 
creased to 20 minutes. 


Formulas and methods of cooking rice in large quantity 


METHOD 


(BOILING) 


YIELD OF 
COOKED RICE 


COOKING OIL COOKING 


OR FAT 


WATER ann 


White rice (long- and medium-grain): 
Covered stockpot on direct heat........... fe 3 
Covered baking pan in 350° F oven........... 3 
Open pan in steam chest at 5 pounds pressure. . .| 3 
Parboiled rice (long-grain): 
Covered stockpot on direct heat............ 3 
Covered baking pan in 350° F oven........... 3 
Open pan in steam chest at 5 pounds pressure. .. 3 


quarts tablesp tablesp minutes Lg-cup servings 
| 
1 1 51 
4 1 1 30 53 
3 1 1 25 53 
4 1 35 60 
4 1 — 35 54 
1 30 56 


of the three kinds of rice differed. Of the white 
rices, medium-grain rice was more waxy, moist, 
and sticky when cooked than was long-grain rice. 
Although the flavor of the parboiled rice was rated 
high by some judges, it was not acceptable to 
others; the grains were well separated and not 
sticky. 

The studies showed that with white rice, the 
use of cooking oil or other bland fat reduced 
foaming in the direct heat method, reduced the 
tendency for the rice to be sticky in any of the 
cooking methods, and in the quantity used was not 
noticeable in flavor. There was no need to add oil 
to parboiled rice. 

In preparing rice for school lunches, the prefer- 
ences of the school children of the locality should 
be considered. The amount of salt in the formulas 
is relatively low and may be increased if desired. 
The formula for the stockpot method (see table) 
produces a firm yet tender, dry, flaky rice with 
each grain standing out separately. Rice cooked 


American Standards Association Initiates New Project 


These procedures for cooking white rice in large 
quantities have been included in a publication, 
“Recipes—Type A School Lunches” (6), for dis- 
tribution to the schools participating in the National 
School Lunch Program. The procedures for par- 
boiled rice will be published as a supplement to 
that publication in the near future. 
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The American Standards Association has approved the initiation of a 
project to establish performance requirements for cleaning and maintenance 
materials applicable to 19 end-uses, such as dishwashing, carpet and uphol- 
stery cleaning, floor waxing, polishing of furniture and metal, and cleaning 


glass and painted surfaces. 


The request, which was submitted to the Association at the request of the 
American Hotel Association, was voted upon by a general conference of 
manufacturers of materials, manufacturers of products on which cleaning 
is performed, and government and health agencies, consumers groups, and 


trade associations, on October 6, 1955, at ASA offices in New York. 
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Teaching is one of the most promising careers in the field of home 
economics. In U.S. high schools today, more than 26,300 graduate 


home economists are teaching homemaking. Here, one of these 
teachers, a college girl herself only two years ago, writes of her 


A Backward Glance 


HAT first day, as I stood in front of my first 
class, I thought to myself, “This is what I've 


been working toward.” My mixed feelings were 
of fright at the thought of the task that lay ahead 
of me and of confidence that I could meet the 
challenge of using my training in the classroom. 
Now, in my second year of teaching, I feel that 
I can begin to look back, review my experiences, 
and adapt what I have learned to future situations. 


Work Experience 

The first year of teaching—like the beginning of 
any profession—is one constant-learning process, for 
experience cannot be taught in a college course. 
While a student, I didn’t realize the many situa- 
tions I would be meeting once I began teaching. 

Let me take just one example from my own 
profession—the techniques of maintaining class in- 
terest. So often they must be learned from experi- 
ence, but if I were doing my practice teaching 
over again I would pay very close attention to the 
various methods used by the supervising teacher 
and jot them down in a notebook to refer to later. 
Sometimes the simplest technique is the one that 
will work best. 

Classroom organization is one of the particular 
kinds of work organization greatly needed by any 
teacher. College instructors need have no qualms 
about overemphasizing techniques of organization. 
In my own college courses, it certainly was stressed, 
but I didn’t recognize its importance until I as- 
sumed the full responsibility of a class. Each 
teacher organizes in a different manner, as is no 
doubt true of workers in other professions. What- 
ever your field, try to learn as many approaches to 


first year’s experiences in her chosen career as a high school teacher. 


Shirley Melsheimer 


Miss Melsheimer, a June 1954 graduate of Santa 
Barbara College of the University of California, 
was president of the AHEA college clubs section 
in 1953-54. She is now teaching homemaking at 
the Montebello (California) Senior High School. 


organization as possible in order to be able to 
exercise flexibility in choice of method. Take ad- 
vantage of all opportunities to observe the methods 
other teachers have used. A good teacher—like a 
good worker in any career—must be well organized 
in order to be most effective. 

A fact that new teachers soon discover is that 
we tend to expect too much from our students. 
We present too much too fast. Often we are too 
technical and take it for granted that our students 
have a background in our particular subject. Or 
we may find that we have students of various abili- 
ties and experiences in the same class. We can be 
grateful then for the techniques we learned in 
college and the notes taken from more experienced 
teachers that back up our own experience, which 
seems to grow so slowly sometimes. 


Study Needed 

As I discuss the question of “courses I wish I'd 
had” with other home economics teachers, I find 
that many wish they had taken certain courses 
that might have broadened their outlook. 

Guidance courses with emphasis toward class- 
room guidance would benefit all teachers, for many 
students do come to us for help and advice, and 
we should be prepared to be really helpful in 
these situations. 
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Some of the teachers I have talked with wished 
for chemistry courses oriented specifically toward 
home economics students. 

One of my fellow teachers suggested a college 
course that would require the making of all the 
visual aids needed in teaching. It would be an 
advantage to have the help and suggestions of the 
college instructors while we are learning to make 
visual aids, 

A crafts course would have been of value to me— 
and to many other teachers, too, for many of us are 
now teaching crafts and have had little training 
in this subject. True, craft classes are offered in 
college, but so many home economics majors 
neglect to include the course in their schedules. 

In many schools the home economics department 
performs numerous extra services. A new teacher 
may be given charge of dinners and luncheons. 
A course in quantity cookery would prove of great 
value for anyone with these assignments. 

One vice-principal suggested more work in 
sociology or courses that teach understanding of 
the community for the home economics teacher. 
All of us are working to improve the home, and 
before this can be done we must know the com- 
munity. A knowledge of many different family 
living patterns and community institutions is vital 
for all other home economics positions as well as 
for teaching, I am sure. 

Some administrators also felt that each new 
teacher should try to become acquainted with 
the administrative staff of her school. Friendships 
are the means of establishing an exchange of ideas 


AHEA International Awards Made in 
February 


The number of scholarships that can be granted 
for the academic year 1956-57 will depend upon 
the amount in the International Scholarship Fund 
in February. Last year the AHEA’s committee 
received 39 applications and was able to grant 
only 11 awards. 

Each scholarship has a total value of $1,000— 
$500 of which is supplied by the AHEA and $500, 
or its equivalent in remitted tuition or fees, sup- 
plied by the college or university co-operating in 
the award. 

College clubs contributed nearly enough for the 
AHEA’s share of $500 in two 1955-56 scholar- 
ships. Your club’s contribution to the Fund will 
help promote home economics education in other 
parts of the world. Send contributions to AHEA 
headquarters, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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Montebello High clothing students watch as Miss 
Melsheimer examines a skirt for good construction. 


and suggestions for improvement. Both the teachers 
and the supervisors benefit from such a friendly 
and co-operative relationship. Good relations be- 
tween supervisors and staff are important in every 
field. Administrators are better qualified to write 
letters of recommendation when they have had 
many opportunities to meet and talk at length with 
their personnel. 


Exchange of Ideas 


The answer to many problems can be found by 
talking with fellow teachers. 

In fact, the beginner in any field finds that op- 
portunities to discuss her work with her colleagues 
are valuable learning experiences. Fellow teachers 
and associates usually are confronted with similar 
problems, and their advice can help the newcomer 
to avert or solve many problems. 

Teaching is a particularly stimulating and satis- 
fying career—perhaps partly because it is a con- 
stant-learning experience for us as well as for our 
students. While you are still in college, eagerly 
looking forward to this experience of a first job, 
remember that the material is there, and if you are 
interested in your field—whatever it is going to be— 
and take advantage of the many opportunities, you 
will find yourself well prepared for that first job. 
Keep your mind open for new ideas and sugges- 
tions; apply some hard work, love of people, and 
enjoyment of living; and success will be yours. 


Family Centered Clothing Units 
in the Junior High School 


Mi_prep Works 

Junior High Clothing Department 

Paul Laurence Dunbar Junior High School 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


This article is adapted from one of the re- 
ports of family centered programs in clothing 
and textiles prepared as part of the 1954-55 
plan for action of the AHEA clothing and 
textiles section. 


Dunbar Junior High School is the only school of 
its kind in Little Rock. Centrally located, it draws 
Negro pupils from all parts of the city. Coming as 
they do from the various elementary schools, the 
1091 Dunbar Junior High School pupils represent 
a cross section of the city. More than 700 are 
enrolled in some phase of home economics. 

For the most part, the economic status of the 
family has forced the mothers of the Dunbar 
students as well as other family members into 
part-time jobs. The responsibility for selection, 
construction, care, and repair of clothing is left 
for the most part to the junior high school girl. 

It is our belief that proposed learning experi- 
ences in connection with these responsibilities 
should also enable the pupil to achieve better 
family relationships at home. This calls for home- 
school co-operation in planning and working to- 
gether. Or as Hazel Hatcher and Mildred Andrews 
have said: 

The newer method of teaching tends to change the posi- 
tion of the teacher from one who wholly directs class pro- 
cedure to one who shares with her pupils and their parents 
the responsibility of setting up definite goals; choosing 
experiences which are based on the pupils’ needs, interests, 
and abilities; and evaluating progress.* 


With this thought in mind we invited parents 


1 The Teaching of Homemaking. By Haze. M. HatcHer 
and Miprep E. Anprews. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1945, foreword p. vi. 


to a luncheon meeting in the school cafeteria for 

the purpose of setting up objectives for the school 

year co-operatively. Our first semester's plan in- 
cluded the following: 

September. Co-operative planning. Pupils of the 
seventh-grade clothing department invited their 
parents, counselor, dean of girls, and supervisors 
of home economics to assist with the planning for 
the school year. Officers were elected and repre- 
sentatives who composed the “steering committee” 
worked with the teacher in making plans that | 
would add interest to the course. The groups 
defined the following main objectives based upon 
their needs: 

1. To develop understandings, appreciations, abili- 
ties, and some skills in recognizing and seeking 
solutions that would enable the students to solve 
problems in: 

a. Family relationships in the home, school, and 

community 

b. Wise expenditure of a share of the family 

clothing dollar 

c. Personal grooming and hygiene 

d. Construction, care, and repair of clothing 

e. The story of textile fibers 

f. Care and use of sewing equipment at home 

and at school 

2. To recognize and develop the following charac- 
teristics of desirable family members: respect for 
authority, self-control, co-operativeness, industry, 
cleanliness, honesty, and dependability 
A self-evaluation chart was worked out by the 

group and scored at the end of the week. The 

qualities stated above were used in determining the 
attitude grade in the classroom for the monthly 
report card. 

October. Learning to improve personal appear- 
ance. This unit was based on assumption that 
every girl wants to be “good looking.” Working 
mothers are not always able to spend time on this 
subject with growing teen-agers. For this and 
other reasons, it was decided that part of this unit, 
on grooming, would include care of clothing, body 
grooming, and care of hair, teeth, and nails. 

Another part, on “what to wear,” considered 
clothes for school, church, sports, and parties. 

The “steering committee” helped to develop 
interest in the topic; groups worked up dramatiza- 
tions, table exhibits, and demonstrations, and 
arranged attractive bulletin boards, pamphlets, 
film strips, and posters. 

The third part of the unit in which some cloth- 
ing construction was to be done had the general 
title of “what are my clothing needs at home and 
school?” Since many of the girls were to be in the 
foods classes the next semester, some of the proj- 
ects included kitchen tea towels, potholders, and 
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aprons, as well as pillow cases, and simple cotton 

skirts. 

November. First sewing projects. In addition 
to the simple articles to be made, the class worked 
out plans that should be followed in order to do a 
good job. These included learning new words, 
learning to care for and use equipment, and study 
of the factors governing choice of pattern and 
material as well as problems in the actual con- 
struction of household items and garments. 

During American Education Week, a parent 
was asked to serve as “guest teacher” in the cloth- 
ing department. Reports of the parent-teacher’s 
full day in the classroom did much to interpret our 
school program to the community. During the 
week, completed projects were placed in one of 
the large showcases. A local department store 
assisted by displaying needed equipment and 
supplies. 

December. Making a Christmas gift. Simple 
but usable gifts were made by the girls for other 
members of the family, and several groups worked 
on planning and completing door decorations for 
the holidays. 

When we evaluated the results of first semester 
activities, we listed the following achievements: 
1. New friendships were formed and better parent- 

teacher relationships were established. 

2.A sense of belonging was developed by some 
shy pupils as well as by parents. 

8. Evaluation of standards of conduct and work 
in the classroom was better understood by pupils 
and parents since everyone worked together in 
setting up the goals. 

4. Pupils were better able to determine whai stand- 
ards of conduct were most desirable in families. 

5. Girls were able to work out for themselves prob- 
lems in personal appearance; suitability of cloth- 
ing for various occasions; wise expenditure of 
clothing money; selection and use of commercial 
patterns; selection, use, and care of sewing equip- 
ment; and selection of fabrics best suited for 
simple projects. 

More than 100 sewing projects were com- 
pleted, and the more advanced pupils were given 
an opportunity to advance. 

The girls were able to save money by making 
the items they chose as projects. 

6. Some independent work habits were developed 
through the use of illustrative material, demon- 
strations, work plans, and information sheets. 

7. Parents were able to observe procedures and 
methods during American Education Week. 
At the end of the school year, parents were in- 
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vited to help in evaluating the year’s work and 
to attend an assembly program featuring the high 
lights of the year. 


The Steady Nerves 
of Mary Catherine 


Diana 

Instructor of English and Creative Writing 
Covington School 

Los Altos, California 


Had cloudy looks turned into cloudy skies, the 
good weather reputation of the Los Altos School 
District would have been ruined when Principal 
Hosley announced that at Covington School all 
boys would take cooking and all girls would take 
shop. 

“It's sissy!” the boys wailed. 

“We'll break our fingernails,” moaned the girls. 

But Mary Catherine Jorgensen, Melita Mostyn, 
Fran Duveneck, and Lew Hunter, home arts and 
shop teachers, were all for it. “It can’t possibly 
be harder than teaching girls,” the women declared. 

“Tll bet the girls will catch on just as quickly 
as the boys,” the men added. 

When a grandmother from Menlo Park visited 
us, her comment was a little different. “That I 
should live so long,” she exclaimed, “as to see 
twenty boys trying to make candied apples. It 
must take steady nerves on the part of a teacher 
to endure that.” 

It does and Mary Catherine has them. 

The home arts program at Covington School in 
the Los Altos District, California, is based on nine 
weeks of work. Its purpose is to teach the boys 
the essential domestic skills and the girls enough 
home craft to understand minor repairs and main- 
tenance around a house. 

“No one wants a helpless David Copperfield’s 
Dora around the house nowadays,” Principal Hosley 
says. 

Girls finishing Covington’s home arts program 
can change a fuse or drive a nail as well as boys, 
and perhaps with less profanity. Boys who might 
have been trusted with a gun but never with a new 
electric range learn to turn out good simple meals, 
how to market and budget. 

In order to bring all students into this program, 
it is set up as follows: Half of the seventh-grade 
boys will be taking a nine-weeks’ course in market- 
ing, interpreting advertisements, and so forth, while 
the other half will be taking cooking. At the same 
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time half of the seventh-grade girls will be in 
the wood shop learning how to purchase wood, 
figuring board feet, repairing electric cords, or 
doing a scale drawing of a project. Each girl will 
complete a project. The favorite is a jewelry box. 
The other half of the girls will be in the metal 
shop learning about painting, metal shapes, or 
jewelry making. 

At the end of the semester the program changes. 
Half of the girls take clothing construction while 
the other half take food preparation. The culminat- 
ing activity of this program is a style show in 
which as many as 40 girls model the finished skirts, 
pajamas, pedal pushers, or dresses they have com- 
pleted. They also cook and serve all the food 
offered to the guests—mostly admiring mothers. 

The other departments of the school co-operate 
with this unique program by fitting their teaching 
into the various projects, though without sacrificing 
the basic teaching in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. However, the arithmetic teachers will give 
their students problems in board feet just when 
that knowledge is needed for the shop work. The 
English teachers will help with the writing of the 
script for the style show and assign themes on 
“How I Cooked My First Meal” or “My First En- 
counter with a Hammer.” 

Parent reaction to this program is one of the 
most gratifying features of it. “I just wish when 
I married I had been half the housekeeper my 
Mary already is,” one mother said after the annual 
home demonstration meeting. 

Paternal reaction to his daughter's shop experi- 
ence was expressed by one father by saying, “I 
remember the first quarrel my wife and I had was 
caused when she demanded that I leave the office 
and drive from San Francisco to Palo Alto because 
she couldn’t get an electrician to come change a 
fuse.” 

The girls, of course, learn more cooking than 
the boys, take more sewing and other dorestic 
arts. The boys go further in shop work than do 
the girls, but both boys and girls have a minimum 
working knowledge of each subject. Covington 
School boys, later becoming husbands, should never 
be the type who thinks a full five-course dinner 
can be prepared in half an hour, nor should Cov- 
ington girls, when they become wives, think dear 
husband can “knock out this wall and put down 
the tile floor while I fix lunch.” 

Here at Covington School we have found that 
administering a similar home arts program to both 
boys and girls is of mutual benefit and approved 
by students, teachers, and parents. 
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Practice Teaching 
Can Be a Pleasure 


EpyTHe C. JOHNSON 
South High School 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


“I really enjoyed my practice teaching last year,” 
commented a former cadet who is now teaching in 
the home economics department of the school in 
which she trained. 

As the lunch-time conversation went on, I dis- 
covered that several seemingly insignificant factors 
had powers of smoothing the way to a practical, 
worth-while, and pleasant experience. 

First, the girl telephoned to her directing teacher 
a month in advance of her training period. She 
introduced herself, expressing her willingness to 
co-operate and to learn her duties. Brief plans were 
made for the future, which included a date for a 
personal interview at the high school. When it 
was discovered that the beginning dates of the 
University quarter and the high school semester 
were not the same, the prospective teacher was 
invited to spend a few days with her future classes 
during the beginning days of the new semester. 

The next pleasant incidents revolved around 
these few days of unofficial observation in the high 
school classroom. They were spent voluntarily, 
and the cadet was free to observe the directing 
teacher and the new students in a beginning of a 
new semester situation, which she would have 
missed without preplanning. Many important in- 
structions and demonstrations were given, with the 
trainee learning along with the students. This gave 
her a chance to observe many items that could 
guide her in making choices of teaching units 
where she could use her special abilities and 
materials. 

During the remaining weeks before her practice 
teaching officially began, she gathered material 
and ideas for future use with more definite purpose. 

The day her official training period began, she 
arrived at the school feeling accepted and wanted 
in the knowledge that the students as well as the 
directing teacher were anticipating her arrival. She 
was ready to work the first day. She offered to 
assist in covering a blackboard with a piece of 
material on which could be pinned samples of 
various construction processes that had been made 
in the department in preparation for the tailoring 
classes. This involved trips to the art and shop 
departments for supplies and suggestions. She 
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became acquainted with the teachers of these de- 
partments, won their co-operation and assistance, 
and was able to finish the project the second day. 
She said she felt at that moment that she was be- 
coming one of the faculty. 

She appreciated being permitted to choose the 
classes in clothing, foods, and home living at suit- 
able hours during the day in which to do her 
training. She was given a “free” period daily in 
which to study or to visit other departments. 

She assumed responsibilities rather quickly in 
roll- and record-keeping, housekeeping duties, 
bulletin and chalkboard work, and in giving simple 
demonstrations. She made arrangements for dem- 
onstrations by beauty stylists and exhibits of mer- 
chandise from local stores to supplement units 
which she would assist in teaching. She attended 
assemblies, faculty, and PTA meetings. Her best 
work was done when she began to realize that the 
individual needs and interests of the students de- 
termined how and what she should teach. Her 
disciplinary problems were lessened as her own 
attitudes and actions were reflected in the response 
of her learners. Thorough preparation and under- 
standing of what she was trying to teach preceded 
her satisfying endeavors. She said that she enjoyed 
frank, constructive criticism from her directing 
teachers when things were talked over informally 
as soon as possible after the end of a class period. 
Her confidence was built up by the encouraging 
suggestions that were given when errors were made 
as well as by the stimulating praise that was given 
for work well done. 

What were the seemingly insignificant factors 
that helped to smooth her way to a worthwhile as 
well as a pleasant teaching experience? She enum- 
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erated them as follows: friendliness, consideration, 
tolerance, patience, understanding, and a sense of 
humor. 


“Out of the Mouths of Babes” 


M. CATHARINE STARR 
Sacramento (California) State College 


A married twenty-year-old in a teacher-education 
class today gave me pause for thought. 

In an effort to personalize some most significant 
writing by older leaders in home economics, I had 
commented on the apparent “rash” of home eco- 
nomics educators in recent years who had married 
on or after retirement. Very spontaneously, this 
young woman said, “It almost seems to me as if 
that is the only time a home economist would have 
for marriage and family. Before that she would 
be too busy”! 

This young woman had recently attended a 
week-end meeting of home economists. She had 
bade her own husband goodbye to attend the meet- 
ing. Afterward she met several waiting husbands 
of meeting participants. And I say, blushingly, 
perhaps she had me as an example of too much 
“busyness.” 

Are we—by zealous devotion to professionalism, 
our breadth of interest, our failure to achieve the 
balanced life we teach, or something!—giving stu- 
dents the impression that home life is incompatible 
with teaching home and family life? I share my 
quandary and perhaps my feeling of guilt with 
you and suggest that we consider this situation 
when we discuss the problem of recruitment. 


Because organizations such as the American Home Economics Association 
are interested in the work of the March of Dimes and are willing to supply 
the sinews for getting this work done, the March of Dimes is able to accom- 
plish what it does. And these accomplishments are of value not only to our 
people in this country but to all people everywhere. 

This work can go on only if the people of this country are behind it, with 
it, and truly a part if it. The $47,600,000 needed in 1956 will be used to aid 
polio patients who need help to return to useful living . . . to continue work 


on the Salk vaccine . . 


. to insure training of more medical personnel, whose 


educated heads and hands are so necessary to relieve suffering. Because 
you have been a willing worker for the March of Dimes, we know that you 
will help see that this important work continues in the new year.—BasiL 


O'Connor, President, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


Comment 


Make Hotel Reservations Now 
for 1956 AHEA Annual Meeting 


Application blanks for hotel reservations in 
Washington, D.C., for the 1956 annual meeting of 
AHEA, June 26 to 29, appear on page 71 of this 
JournaL. Now is the time to send in your appli- 
cation for the hotel of your choice and for the 
kind of accommodations you prefer to have for the 
annual meeting. 

All applications are to be sent directly to the 
AHEA Housing Bureau of the Washington Tour- 
ist and Convention Bureau. The assignment of 
rooms is entirely a Washington Tourist and Con- 
vention Bureau function. The AHEA does not 
assign hotel rooms. The Washington Tourist and 
Convention Housing Bureau estimates that con- 
firmation of room reservations can be expected 
within two to three weeks of the time the appli- 
cation is received by the Bureau. 


AHEA Subcommittee Studies 
Research Needs at Federal Level 


A subcommittee of the AHEA’s committee on 
federal research related to home economics met 
at AHEA headquarters in Washington on Novem- 
ber 4 and 5 to consider home economics research 
appropriate for, and needed at, the federal level. 
Since the formation of the subcommittee last 
spring, it has been assembling recommendations 
from special committees of the AHEA subject- 
matter sections and the professional sections that 
wished to make recommendations. Based on these 
recommendations, the committee is formulating a 
draft of a statement to be submitted to the over-all 
committee. 

Hazel Kyrk is chairman of the subcommittee, 
and Ruth L. Bonde is chairman of the over-all 
committee. Other subcommittee members attending 
the Washington meeting were: Elizabeth Beveridge, 
Helen G. Canoyer, Grace Henderson, Catherine J. 
Personius, and Frances Zuill. Thelma Porter and 
Mary Whitlock were unable to attend the meeting. 
[For more information about the work of this com- 
mittee, see the September 1955 Journat, page 513.] 
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S. Agnes Donham 
Gives “Heirloom” Books to AHEA 


S. Agnes Donham, a member of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Home Economics Association and 
controller of the AHEA from 1923 to 1936, has 
sent to the Association a gift of rare home eco- 
nomics books dating back to the middle 1800's. 

The AHEA plans to house the books on special 
shelves in the Ellen H. Richards room at head- 
quarters, where they will add to the Victorian 
furnishings of that room given by the Massa- 
chusetts groups. Miss Donham’s own book, The 
Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics Asociation, 
is already in the room. 

Miss Donham wrote to AHEA headquarters in 
November that illness had caused her to move to 
7 Parker Street, Newtor Center, Massachusetts, but 
that “Of course I want my Journat, which I read 
with keen interest each month and often wish I 
could talk back.” 


Seminar in Training 
for the Disabled Homemaker 


The Institute of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation of the New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center in New York City announces a 
seminar in the principles and practices of home- 
making training for the disabled homemaker to 
be held March 5 to 10, 1956, at the Center. The 
seminar is sponsored by the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. A similar training seminar 
was held November 14 to 19. 

The seminar announcement states: 


It has been established that special training in appro- 
priate methods of housekeeping and management and the 
application of the principles of industrial engineering to the 
home are a valuable part of the total rehabilitation of 
women with responsibilities within the home. The demand 
for this type of service is growing rapidly but it will be 
some time before personnel can be trained through regular 
professional school channels. 

Since the work of a Homemaking Counselor is a relatively 
new cencept in rehabilitation and other medical care pro- 
grams, the institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
offers a one-week seminar in the Principles and Practices of 
Homemaking Training for the Disabled Homemaker spon- 
sored by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The course is designed for teachers in professional 
schools, supervisors who may have the responsibility of 
organizing or supervising patient training programs or who 
wish to organize similar short courses, occupational ther- 
apists, public health nurses, home economists, and personnel 
engaged in homemaker services for the chronically ill and 
homebound who can directly utilize the experience and 
knowledge in their work. 
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There will be no tuition fee for the seminar. 
Arrangements can be made through the Institute 
for rooms in a hotel near the Center at approxi- 
mately $22 per week. 

Applications and requests for further information 
should be submitted to Mrs. Julia Judson, Con- 
sultant in Homemaking, Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, 400 East 34th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Workshop Proceedings and 
Bibliography for Handicapped 
Homemaker Available 


“The Team Approach to the Rehabilitation of 
the Handicapped Homemaker,” the proceedings of 
a workshop held at the University of Connecticut 
in May 1955 (See page 625, October 1955 Journat ) 
is available now for use by persons interested in 
programs for rehabilitation of the handicapped 
homemaker. 

In addition to the proceedings of the work- 
shop, the report includes an excellent 30-page 
bibliography of printed materials and films on 
such subjects as General Rehabilitation, Care of 
Patients, Architectural Planning, Physiological At- 
titudes and Adjustments, Home Management and 
Work Simplification, Employment, and Education. 

Copies of “The Team Approach to the Rehabili- 
tation of the Handicapped Homemaker” are avail- 
able from the School of Home Economics, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs. Price $1. 


Leadership Training 
Awards Announced for 1956-57 


The Fund for Adult Education is offering for 
1956-57 approximately 20 grants for individuals 
for practical experience, university study, or com- 
binations of the two, in liberal adult education. The 
objective is improvement of leadership in liberal 
education for adults. 

Each award will be in an amount adequate for 
the program of training and education for which 
the grant is made. All activities under a grant 
must be confined to the continental United States. 
January 31, 1956 is the closing date for applica- 
tions and April 1, 1956 the date of award an- 
nouncements. Address requests for applications to 
Leadership Training Awards, The Fund for Adult 
Education, 141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 
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AHEA Offers Internationa! 


Publication to Program Planners 


Single copies of “New Dimensions in Inter- 
national Programs of Home Economics,” the report 
of a Conference on the Home Economists in Ex- 
panding Programs of International Service, are 
available without charge from AHEA headquarters. 
The report includes the panel discussions, main 
speeches, the committee reports, and the recom- 
mendations of the conference sponsored by the 
AHEA in co-operation with the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration (now the International Co- 
operation Administration) at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in May 1954. 

Home economists who are working with students 
and visitors from other countries, as well as those 
who are planning discussion groups or programs on 
educational exchange and technical assistance, will 
find “New Dimensions in International Programs 
of Home Economics” very useful. As long as the 
supply lasts copies will be available without 
charge. 


Canadian Home Economics 
Association to Meet in Vancouver 


The Canadian Home Economics Association an- 
nounces that its 1956 convention will be held in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, from July 9 to 12. 
The theme is “Home Economics Serves the Home.” 

Lou Richardson and Genevieve Callahan of San 
Francisco will conduct a preconvention “Workshop 
in Home Economics Communications” in Van- 
couver from July 3 to 6. 


Educational TV Stations 
Open in Chicago and Detroit 


Television stations opening in Chicago and in 
Detroit within the past few months brought to 18 
the number of American cities where educational 
television stations are now in operation. They are: 


WBIG—Birmingham, Ala. KUHT—Houston, Texas 
WGHB-—Boston, Mass. KUON-—Lincoln, Nebr. 
WILL—Champaign-Urbana, WTHS—Miami, Florida 

Il. WHA-TV—Madison, Wisc. 
WUNC-Chapel Hill, N. C. WOSU—Columbus, Ohio 
WTTW-Chicago, II. WTIQ—Munford, Ala. 
WCET-—Cincinnati, Ohio WQED-—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WTVS—Detroit, Mich. KETC-—St. Louis, Mo. 
WKAR-—East Lansing, KQED-San Francisco, Calif. 

Mich. KCTS—Seattle, Wash. 
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Survey Shows 
Alumnae Positions 


When Josephine Hemphill was collecting mate- 
rial for “Home Economics Unlimited” (see Novem- 
ber 1955 JournaL), Esther Stocks, placement 
director of the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University, sent the following 
breakdown of the College’s home economics alum- 
nae for use in data for Miss Hemphill’s article. We 
reproduce the survey figures here with the thought 
that (1) some schools may have similar survey 
findings that they would share with AHEA for the 
statistics on the field that are so eagerly sought 
by many persons in home economics and outside 
and (2) other schools may be inspired to make 
similar studies of their graduates. 


New York State Coiiecr or Home Economics 


Occupations of Home Economics Alumnae, as of September 1, 
1955 


OCCUPATION NUMBER PER CENT 


Business 256 16 
Advertising 5 
Art and photography 2 
Clerical and secretarial 84 
Designing 4 
Food testing and promotion 35 
Home service and equipment 48 
Interior decorating 5 
Merchandising 37 
Miscellaneous 29 
Textiles and clothing, testing and 
promotion 7 
Education 
Administration 47 
Supervision 18 
Teaching 
Adult education 19 
College teaching 
Child development 
and family relationships 29 
Economics of the household 
and household management 25 
Food and nutrition 38 
Home economics education 10 
Housing and design 1 
Institution management 5 
Textiles and clothing 26 
Miscellaneous 31 
Elementary school 24 
Kindergarten and primary 69 
Nursery school 36 
Secondary schools—home 
economics 255 
Secondary schools—other subjects 12 
Institutes and junior colleges 8 
Vocational and trade schools 6 
Miscellaneous education 10 
Extension 
Extension administration 11 
Extension information 6 
Foreign service 6 
Home demonstration agents 64 
4-H Club 12 


28 

iscellaneous 1 

Foreign Service 

Graduate Study 
Assistantships and fellowships 4 
Other study 6 
Study for advanced degree 30 
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OCCUPATION NUMBER PER CENT 


Institution Management 221 14 
Airline steward 3 
College foods 32 
Commercial restaurants 20 
Hospital foods 93 
Industrial foods 13 
Miscellaneous 5 
Public and private school foods 41 
Residence management 8 
ADA intern 6 


Nursing and Related 
Nursing 5 
Occupational therapy 1 
Physical therapy 1 
Physician 5 
Nutrition and Public Health 
Personnel and Guidance 
Research and Laboratory Technician 
Social Service 
Case work 38 
Consultant 3 
Cottage supervision 4 
Group work and recreation 19 
Investigator 2 
Medical and psychiatric 6 
Miscellaneous social service 13 
Religious 6 


Duplications 


Total jobs 


Total living BS degree holders 
Also hold advanced degrees 
Married 


Total living advanced holders 
(advanced degrees received at Cornell 
but BS received elsewhere) 628 
Married 294 


Total living graduates 4,522 
Married 3,392 


The Journat is grateful to Miss Stocks for per- 
mission to use these figures and will hope to be 
informed of similiar reports from other institutions. 


AMA Plans New Nutrition Program 


The American Medical Association has recently 
announced a new program for its Council on Foods 
and Nutrition. The Council discontinued its seal- 
acceptance program in February 1955. In its re- 
vised program the activities of the Council will be 
concerned with (a) food standards, (b) food ad- 
vertising, (c) educational food advertising, and 
(d) nutrition education. The American Medical 
Association in making this announcement points 
out that “one of the responsibilities of the medical 
profession is to assist in the attainment and main- 
tenance of a high level of nutritional health in our 
nation.” 


Journalism, Radio and TV 29 1 
Library 3 0.1 
Miscellaneous (General) 19 1.2 
12 0.7 
33 2 
12 1 
56 3 
1,626 
89 
1,537 
340 
3,098 
57 3 
40 3 
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Planning for the Future 


in Higher Education 


Jounire CHrisTIAN 

Home Economics Education Branch 

Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Dr. Christian is the AHEA representative to 
the American Council on Education. The 
following is her report of the 38th annual 
meeting of the Council in Washington, D. C., 
October 6 and 7, 1955. 


Foremost among the problems in higher educa- 
tion which continue to concern the American 
Council on Education is that of the rising tide 
of students. For the third successive year the 
annual meeting has been focused on this and 
allied problems. Facing the probable need of 
250,000 new college teachers by 1970, educators 
attending the recent national meeting explored 
some practical means of avoiding the “crash plan- 
ning” that has been forced upon elementary and 
secondary education. It was pointed out in the 
opening session that planning has now become 
more than a slogan. It has, in fact, become one of 
the most marked characteristics of this age. Busi- 
ness, industry, government, and now education 
have found that planning can eliminate unnecessary 
duplication and lead to sounder programs than 
would be possible under a laissez-faire policy. 

Some individuals, appalled by sheer numbers of 
college-age youth and the expense of educating all 
of them, have advocated that college preparation 
be reserved for those in the top academic echelon. 
The idea that higher education could or should be 
restricted to an elite, however, was denounced by 
speakers at this meeting. It was pointed out that 
to reduce the proportion of young people attending 
college would militate against our national interest. 
One of the chief assets of our present system has 
been that large numbers of “ordinary” students in 
this country have been permitted to pursue college 
training. 

These students who have become acquainted 
with science and technology have formed the 
foundation on which American industry has grown. 


As was proved in the last decade, they also formed 
a great reservoir from which to draw young men 
who could quickly adapt themselves to mechanized 
warfare. Furthermore, in times of peace, college- 
trained young people become the backbone of a 
socially responsible society. In college they get 
some understanding of political and economic 
issues and the kind of citizenship needed in today’s 
world. There is also a pervading sense of equality 
of opportunity associated with higher education in 
this country. This has led to a lessening of class 
consciousness and to social co-operation. 

The premise was set forth at this conference 
that future plans for higher education should be 
based on the assumption that our people will de- 
mand more, not less, education and that we should 
not fail to do for our children and our children’s 
children that which our fathers and forefathers did 
for us. It was emphasized that with this concept 
must be coupled faith that the sacrifices needed to 
provide the kind of education envisaged will come 
when the problem and all of its ramifications are 
thoroughly understood. 

Small committees of the total conference group 
met to explore the problem of increasing the avail- 
ability of college teachers. From the suggestions 
which grew out of these we may draw the follow- 
ing implications for the field of home eco- 
nomics: 

1. Personal contacts are very important in any pro- 
gram designed to recruit teachers. These contacts 
should start early, even at the junior and senior 
high school levels. The wares which the teaching 
profession has to offer should be presented in a 
sympathetic yet unbiased way to prospective 
teachers. When youth are brought to see the 
satisfactions which teaching offers, they may 
be expected to give the profession serious con- 
sideration. Both high school and college teachers 
should be alerted to their opportunities to in- 
terest youth in the teaching profession. 

2. Fellowships and scholarships are needed to help 
able students undertake college preparation at 
both the undergraduate and gradnate levels. Two 
such scholarships were described at the confer- 
ence. First, the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
Program available to outstanding graduate stu- 
dents in social sciences and humanities is spon- 
sored by the Association of Graduate Schools in 
the Association of American Universities. Thirty- 
seven universities comprise the organization. 
Generous grants from the Carnegie Corporation 
and the General Education Board are used to 
subsidize this program. The award of the Wood- 
row Wilson Scholarship is intended to constitute 
“a signal academic honor” and is offered only to 

those of marked ability and promise in the field 
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of graduate work.' Second, the Social Science 
Research Council’s Fellowship Program is open 
to students in the field of social science. The 
Council, aided by a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion’s behavioral sciences program, initiated the 
program of undergraduate research training 
fellowships. Through this, college students with 
outstanding ability are given some firsthand ex- 
perience with research between their junior and 
senior years. The project is written up and re- 
ported during the senior year and becomes a 
basis for awarding graduate fellowships. There 
is indication that the program is fruitful in in- 
ducing undergraduate students to pursue gradu- 
ate work and finally prepare themselves for 
teaching. 

3. College teaching should be made more attractive 
both from the standpoint of salary and fringe 
benefits. The cost of living has advanced 75 per 
cent since 1939, but salaries of college teachers 
have not kept pace. Some fringe benefits men- 
tioned were: (1) comfortable living quarters at 
a cost within 25 per cent of salary; (2) retire- 
ment annuities which will permit comfortable 
living; (3) health insurance; and (4) a faculty 
children’s college tuition exchange program. 

4. In addition to increasing the supply of teachers, 
it was suggested that imagination be used in 
exploring the possibility of reaching more stu- 
dents with the superior teachers now available. 
The use of closed circuit television was set forth 
as one possibility. In this kind of teaching, a 
director—a new kind of professional person— 
was described as essential. Huston Smith of 
Washington University reported an exhilarating 
experience with a course of 17 lessons in com- 
parative religion given over a St. Louis station. 
He warned that without creative talent of the 
first magnitude in the producing and directing 
aspects, however, educational television may 
suffer the same fate as has come to radio. 
Arthur S. Adams, president of the Council, said 

in his annual report, “We are now in the grip of 

social forces similar to those that gave rise to the 
land-grant college movement a century ago.” In 
his opinion, higher education needs a strong yet 
elastic program which will permit orderly evolu- 


1 Further information may be obtained from Professor 
Robert F. Goheen, Southern Reunion Hall, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

2 Further information may be obtained from Professor 


E. Adamson Hoebel, Department of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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tion. Thus in the reconstruction of education we 
should not destroy the values worth preserving. 
Dr. Adams predicted that within the next ten years 
we shall demonstrate whether or not we can evolve 
a pattern of higher education that can meet the 
social needs of our day. 


“Embassy Tea” Aids Korean 


Home Economics Department 


Faculty and students of the home economics depart- 
ment of the Seoul National University in Seoul, Korea, 
admire books, dyes, and small kitchen equipment pro- 
cured for the department by the District of Columbia 
Home Economics Association following a fund-raising 
tea at the Korean Embassy in Washington. In the 
photograph are: Myonguk Chang, chairman of the 
home economics department; Kisoon Hyun, Young- 
ock Kim, Chungil Chung, faculty members; Sumi Mo, 
assistant; and Lee Chung Sook, Soon Woum Rhee, 
Choo Yunghai, and Im Monja, representing freshmen 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors, respectively. 


The Korean Embassy in Washington and the 
District of Columbia Home Economics Association 
co-operated in a fund-raising tea in the fall of 1954 
for the benefit of the home economics department 
of the College of Education at Seoul National 
University in Korea. 

At the suggestion of the Korean department, the 
funds were spent for books and small equipment 
for the home economics department. A gift of dyes 
was sent by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 

Writing to Mrs. Kathryne Sheehan Hughes, 
chairman of the tea committee, after the arrival 
of the books, dyes, and gifts, Chungil Chung re- 
ported: 

The students and the staff as well as all beamed with 
happiness when we opened the package and pulled out 
the many useful things, books, and the Jounnats. Many 
of the kitchen utensils have been already put into use in 
our food laboratory and the students are finding them 
very lovely and efficient. 

May you and your friends be richly blessed in your 
personal happiness and in your work as a group. 


Abstracts 


Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Grace Diem 
San Francisco State College 


Supervising teachers, R. Hastincs. Adult Leader- 

ship 4, No. 4 (Oct. 1955), pp. 21-23. 

After analyzing the nature of teaching, the 
author formulates three implications which relate 
to the problem of supervision: Important changes 
sought in teachers are most likely to be in the 
areas of personal attitudes and understandings; the 
professional responsibility of teachers must be 
preserved by the supervisor; the professional growth 
of teachers must be stimulated. 

These implications can be carried out by giving 
recognition to those teachers who have demon- 
strated professional growth by at least showing an 
interest in change and experimentation. Group 
work is often found more effective as a means of 
changing attitudes than is work with individual 
teachers. In working with a group the supervisor 
can aid in effectiveness by recognizing the unique 
professional contribution of each member. In his 
work with new teachers, the supervisor can help 
to develop habits of self-examination and a desire 
to improve teaching if he provides this understand- 
ing—the battle being waged is a typical and 
commendable one. 

It is emphasized that the supervisor need not 
be a specialist in all fields, but rather he can act 
as a catalytic agent in bringing about change in 
teachers which will serve to stimulate their pro- 
fessional growth and at the same time help them 
to recognize their professional responsibility. 


Children’s needs throughout the world, B. 
Goopyrxoontz. Childhood Educ. 32, No. 1 
(Sept. 1955), pp. 8-11. 

The basic needs of children throughout the world 
are the same: the need for health, happiness, 
security, and hope. Thus the problems of meeting 
these needs call for jcint action by all the peoples 
of the world. Miss Goodykoontz points to the 
work being done by UNESCO and the World 


Organization for Early Childhood Education in 
this respect. However, she states there is much 
to be done regarding these aims on the local level, 
where we learn to improve our ways of living and 
to establish better ways of working with parents 
and other members of the community. 


How to teach the meanings of communism, R. E. 
Price. Clearing House 30, No. 2 (Oct. 1955), 
pp. 73-75. 

The controversial aspects of teaching contro- 
versial issues are emphasized in this article. The 
author believes that most teachers find it difficult 
to teach the meanings of the word “communism” 
because of fear of criticism. He feels that the 
teacher can experiment and explore in this field of 
teaching without fear of reproach or misunder- 
standing if caution is used. The teacher must per- 
mit the students to form their own personal points 
of view after they have assembled and studied the 
facts. The author also feels that it is wiser to 
bring the subject of communism before the class 
as a part of a larger unit rather than as an individ- 
ual unit of study. An outline of the proposed 
teaching unit should be prepared beforehand. By 
careful preparation the teacher can ask his super- 
visor or principal to aid in evaluation of the mate- 
rial, and he will also be better prepared to 
anticipate student reactions. The author points 
out that many difficult situations can be avoided 
by careful planning by school, administration, 
parents, and community before plunging into the 
area of controversial subject matter. 


The professional standards movement in educa- 
tion: How teaching is becoming a profession, 
A. Corry. J. Teacher Educ. 6, No. 3 (Sept. 
1955), pp. 224-232. 

Dr. Corey points out five areas in which profes- 
sional standards are needed if teaching is to become 
a profession: ethics, education, service, community 
relations, and welfare. He believes that in order to 
achieve these standards, teachers must take a long- 
term view rather than to expend all of their en- 
ergies on immediate aims. 

Policy making agencies such as state boards of 
education must continue to make actual policy 
decisions. However, the profession owes these 
agencies a concise and authoritative statement 
of professional opinion which can be carefully 
considered by official bodies before policy is 
actually made. 

The author emphasizes the point that profes- 
sional prestige cannot be forced, bought, legislated, 
or stolen. It must be earned through the quality 
of service rendered by the members of the pro- 
fession. 
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Family Economics- 
Home Management 


Contributed by Barsara SNOWMAN 
Cornell University 


Chairs are a personal thing, J. Travett, MD. 
House Beautiful 97, No. 10 (Oct. 1955), pp. 
190-193+. 

A physician, who has spent 15 years in research 
on muscular pain and serves as consultant to de- 
signers of industrial seating, tells what a chair 
should do to make sitting a safe, comfortable, and 
restful procedure. 

Many people sit in chairs which are uncom- 
fortable, do not fit, and which do not support 
their bodies adequately. Fatigue, discomfort, poor 
posture, muscular pain, and tension may be results 
of trying to relax or work in an unsuitable chair. 

No ideal chair exists. If such a chair did exist, 
it would automatically adjust itself to the dimen- 
sions of each user: seat depth and height, the 
slope of its back, and arm height; and give com- 
fortable support and allow freedom of motion. 

A chair for sit-down jobs in the kitchen should 
support the back and leave the arms free at about 
the level of the work surface. A springy chair helps 
circulation. A desk or work table that is too high 
starts muscular aching in the neck, shoulders, and 
upper back. Work surface and chair should be 
checked for comfortable height and relation to 
each other. 

Common faults of chairs are given in the follow- 
ing checklist: (1) No support for the lower back, 
(2) armrests too high, (3) back too scooped, 
(4) insufficient slope to the back, (5) back too 
short, (6) jack-knifing at the hips or at the knees 
(may also be caused by stools that are too high at 
counters or lunch bars), (7) chairs that give “shelter 
legs” (a condition comparable to the circulation 
difficulties that were often noted after people had 
slept on deck chairs in air raid shelters), (8) chairs 
with “bucket” seats, (9) chairs that are the wrong 
size for the individual (probably the most impor- 
tant feature of all. A chair the right size is as 
necessary as a dress of the right size. Prospec- 
tive furniture buyers should know such measure- 
ments as the length of legs from knee to floor. ). 

This well-illustrated article gives examples of 
good and poor sizes and shapes of chairs for men 
and women in different activities. Comfortable 
body angles for work or relaxation are measured in 
several chairs. 
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How businessmen make decisions, |. MCDoNALp. 
Fortune 52, No. 2 (Aug. 1955), pp. 84-87+. 
Decision making is the chief job of business 

executives. When asked, many businessmen said 
they had no rules for making decisions. However, 
these highly skilled and experienced men probabh'); 
made many decisions without conscious processes 
of thought. This article points out differences 
between routine decisions or conclusions (accepted 
facts derived from observation or experiment) and 
true decisions which concern ever-varying specific 
situations. 

The true or novel decisions are hard to dis- 
tinguish, but the article has attempted to find out 
how these conscious choices are made. Rational 
decision making is both a mental and creative 
process. 

An executive frequently tries to solve an un- 
solvable problem, and the part played by chance 
may be large. More than one good choice may 
exist; the business executive calls on his knowledge 
of the organization, business strategy, and respect 
for facts and logic to help guide his choice. 

Because he may have no perfect information or 
often faces the unknown, he may work out a “de- 
gree of belief” or “subjective probability.” 

An executive needs to be aggressive, optimistic, 
and right a high proportion of the time. He may 
need to look ahead six months or twenty years, and 
he may take three minutes or three years to make 
the decision. Most executives queried observed 
that personal elements such as fatigue and emo- 
tional disturbances spoiled good judgment. They 
said they would not make an important decision 
unless they “felt right.” Executives found that 
by sleeping on a matter they had time for reflection 
and deliberation or they recognized the fact that 
the mind may do some of its best work without 
conscious control. 

Much decision making in modern business is 
a group process with a team or corporation using 
a composite mind to make decisions. 

Science can offer the executive the aid of tech- 
niques designed to explore the physical conse- 
quences of decision. Computation systems to 
encompass many alternatives are constantly being 
improved. However, results of all these analytical 
systems or machines ultimately depend on the skill, 
intelligence, and integrity of the men who select 
the raw data. Final results will be no better than 
the choice of alternatives and criteria used for 
selection. The executive still must seek the prob- 
lems and alternatives and apply his business sense 
and sound judgment to make his decisions. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by GLapys BELLINGER 
University of Minnesota 


Your child and his money, M. Briccs and C. M. 
Sutuivan. Univ. of Ill., College of Agr. Circ. 741, 
19 pp. 
wt of the perennial problems confronting 

parents is how to teach their children the wise 

use and handling of money. The authors discuss 
this problem and stress the following ideas: Learn- 

ing about money and having some to handle is a 

privilege of each family member according to his 

age and development. Avoid thinking of money 
as a disciplinary club. Encourage children to learn 
where money comes from, how it is earned, and 
let them earn a little (this process increases self- 
respect). Give children some freedom in handling 
gift funds after talking over needs and wishes. 

Set some limits as to choices. 

By age six or seven the authors believe children 
should have a small, definite, and regular allow- 
ance. Parents should discuss with children what 
the allowance is to cover. Within limits the children 
need freedom to handle the amount as they wish. 
An important lesson is to learn to make choices and 
abide by them before the choices become too in- 
volved or serious. 

Children will need help in anticipating their 
allowance and what it means so that they will 
neither overvalue nor undervalue money. They 
should learn to save in a purposive way by being 
helped to plan for definite goals in the near future. 
Sharing and generosity are stimulated by encourag- 
ing small treats and gifts to other family members 
and contributions to church. 

Allowance needs will probably change as the 
children grow older and are able to plan and 
handle more of their school and clothing expenses. 
Avoid paying for grades or using the allowance 
as a bribe. Encourage participation of all members 
in doing the necessary family chores. Generally, 
pay only for those chores that probably would be 
performed by hired help. 

Glass jars with labels showing the needs and 
wishes of children often help them to see more 
vividly where the money is going and how it must 
grow. Teen-agers require extra attention and pa- 
tience, because gang compulsions are strong factors 
in their choices. “Teach him to spend without 
being wasteful, to save without being stingy, and 
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to share what he has with others. Teach him 
to value money for what it can do, not as a thing 
in itself.” 


Trends in the psychological appraisals of chil- 
dren, D. McCartuy. Child Devel. 26, No. 3 
(Sept. 1955), pp. 213-220. 

[Part of a symposium on “The Assessment of Man,” 
honoring the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Psychological Clinic at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, pre- 
sented on October 23, 1954. ] 

Twelve main trends which the author considers 
significant in research and application of research 
in the study of child development during the last 
quarter century are pointed out: 

1. Convergence of the developmental and clinical 

points of view over the years 

2. Many techniques such as intelligence tests being 
used with children of higher and lower age levels 

3. An increased interest and study of the environ- 
ment in which the child lives with focal atten- 
tion on the parents 

4. Increased interest in social class and racial 
differences, and cultural factors, especially 
child-care practices in homogeneous groups 

5. Increased recognition that the child is an in- 
dividual in his own right and increasing per- 
missiveness and more democratic procedures in 
dealing with children 

6. Emphasis on time perspective—the child as a 
developing organism in whom changes occur at 
different rates in various functions along a de- 
velopmental continuum 

7. Increased research in the study of the child 
(groups of children) as a total complex or- 
ganism (For example, the child with a given 
symptom, as stuttering, is no longer seen as 
merely a stutterer but as a disturbed child.) 

8. Decreased emphasis on the use of intelligence 
tests per se, and increased recognition of the 
importance of recognizing techniques of person- 
ality appraising and motivational factors along 
with the testing instruments 

9. Increased searching for means of assessing the 
more subjective and subtle aspects of behavior 

10. Increased willingness to give due recognition 
to the moral and religious development of the 
child 

11. Increased concern with the quality of family 
relationships and the dynamics of parent-child 
interactions 

12. Increased and interesting distinctions between 

the mentally healthy and the neurotic child 
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Contributed by Joan Gorpon 
University of Minnesota 


Influence of monosodium glutamate on taste 
perception, F. J. Pmcrm, H. G. Scuurz, and 
D. R. Peryam. Food Research 20, No. 4 (July- 
Aug., 1955), pp. 310-314. 

The effect of the presence of monosodium 
glutamate on the absolute and differential thresh- 
olds and subjective intensities of the basic tastes 
was studied. No consistent pattern of general 
intensification of flavor was found. The presence 
of monosodium glutamate raised the absolute thresh- 
old for sweet and sour but did not alter the 
differential threshold for salt and bitter. It in- 
creased the subjective intensities of saltiness and 
bitterness but not of sourness and sweetness. 


Studies on the preservation of bread by freez- 
ing, J. W. Pence, N. N. Sranprivce, T. M. 
Lusisicu, D. K. Mecuam, and H. S. Otcorr. 
Food Tech. 9, No. 10 (Oct. 1955), pp. 495- 
499. 

Crumb firmness and palatability of commercial 
white bread were determined after various freez- 
ing and thawing treatments. Firmness increased 
and palatability scores decreased as the time be- 
tween baking and freezing was increased from 4 
to 34 hours. Firmness of crumb increased as the 
freezing times increased from % to 7 hours. Firm- 
ness also increased during the first week of storage 
at either 15° or 10°F, but no significant changes 
occurred until after six weeks of storage at 0°F. 
Changes in firmness in bread held at temperatures 
fluctuating between 0° and 20°F were greater 
than in bread held at 10°F. 


Studies on growth and toxin production of 
Clostridium botulinum in a precooked frozen 
food: I. Some factors affecting growth and 
toxin production, M. A. Saven and Z. J. Onpat. 
Food Research 20, No. 4 (July-Aug., 1955), 
pp. 332-339. 

Incubation temperature, incubation period, 
botulinum spore level, and type of container were 
investigated in relation to the development of toxin 
in chicken a la king. No toxin was found in samples 
that had been frozen, stored at —10°F for 20 to 
86 days, and examined immediately after defrost- 
ing; nor in samples held at 50°F for five days after 
frozen storage. Toxin was found in some of the 
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samples held at 86°F for two or five days. Some 
of these samples contained no added Clostridium 
botulinum spores. 


Preparation of tasty vegetable products by deep- 
fat frying, E. G. Kecuey and R. R. Baum. Food 
Tech. 9, No. 8 (Aug. 1955), pp. 387-392. 
Preparation of deep-fat fried vegetable chips 

from beets, carrots, parsnips, Lima beans, and peas 

is described. The importance of variety and 
maturity in obtaining satisfactory products is dis- 
cussed. Analysis of the vegetables showed protein 

contents ranging from 3 per cent in carrots te 22 

per cent in peas, and fat contents ranging from 30 

per cent in Lima beans to 50 per cent in beets and 

carrots. 


Effect of fluctuating temperatures on frozen 
turkeys, A. A. Kiose, M. F. Poor, and H. Live- 
WEAVER. Food Tech. 9, No. 8 (Aug. 1955), 
pp. 372-376. 

Moisture loss, peroxide values, and flavor 
changes were investigated in turkeys held at 10°F, 
—10°F, 0°F, and at temperatures fluctuating be- 
tween —10°F and 10°F for periods up to 18 
months. Moisture losses from the packages were 
greatest in samples wrapped in wax paper and 
increased with increasing temperatures. The losses 
at fluctuating temperatures were between those at 
0°F and 10°F. Losses from polyethylene-wrapped 
samples were the smallest, and those from 
aluminum-wrapped samples were intermediate. 
Frost formation within the package was greatest 
in polyethylene-wrapped samples and was greater 
in samples held at fluctuating temperatures than 
in those held at 0°F. 

Peroxide values in raw depot fat increased with 
increases in temperature. Values for samples held 
at fluctuating temperatures were not significantly 
different from those for 0°F and were not affected 
significantly by the type of packaging material. 
Organoleptic tests showed the same pattern. 


New leavener triggered by heat, R. P. Jostiv and 
J. V. ZmemBa. Food Eng. 27, No. 9 (Sept. 1955), 
pp. 59-61, 184. 

The use of a stabilized form of dicalcium phos- 
phate as a leavening agent is discussed. This form 
of phosphate is slightly alkaline in reaction at room 
temperature and slightly acid in reaction after 
heating. When it was used as a leavening agent, 
modifications of mixing methods and formulation 
were suggested to compensate for the slow release 
of carbon dioxide. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Tessie AGAN 
Kansas State College 


House Beautiful reports on prefab houses— 
as of fall 1955, R. Mosner. House Beautiful 
97, No. 10 (Oct. 1955), pp. 194-203+. 

It is now possible to buy a prefabricated house 
with good architectural design, logical placement 
on the site, and the most up-to-date mechanical 
equipment. The looks of prefabricated houses can 
be so diverse that only a specialist in the industry 
can identify these houses. 

Nearly all of the 100 or more “prefab” manu- 
facturers vary from each other in the method of 
using prefabrication features. Most prefabricated 
houses are sold only through local dealers who 
are scattered throughout the country. More dealers 
are found in the Midwest than elsewhere, fewer 
in the Southwest and the Rocky Mountain states, 
and relatively few on the West coast. 

Many companies offer quite a number of varia- 
bles on their stock models. Although the variables 
cause differences in price, they are the key to a 
distinctive house. 


New housing center for the nation. House & 

Home 8, No. 4 (Oct. 1955), pp. 111-115. 

The National Association of Home Builders has 
opened its new seven-story $2.5 million building 
located at 1625 L Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
The building is more than just a home for the 
Association, for it is a place for the exchange of 
all the best thinking of the home building industry. 
The staff occupies the two top floors, and the rest 
of the building is devoted to exhibits of building 
products and services, a library, and a special 
photographic showing of the best houses built 
by members throughout the country. This ex- 
hibition of houses should be an eye-opener for the 
house-buying public and the home-building 
industry. It will demonstrate better qualities in 
houses for buyers to insigt on and builders to 
offer. 


Stuttgart rebuilds, K. Farx. J. Housing 12, No. 8 
( Aug.-Sept., 1955), pp. 272, 274, 294. 
Stuttgart, capital of the state of Wurttemberg- 
Baden, has achieved reasonable control in over- 
coming rebuilding and planning problems never 
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faced by any American city, At the end of the 
war only 6 per cent of its homes were undamaged. 
Six million cubic yards of rubble removed from 
the city has formed a new hill outside the city, 
although some of the rubble was ground and re- 
formed into modular concrete-type blocks for 
exterior walls of buildings. 

At a cost of $175 million, 55,000 homes with 
175,000 rooms have been built or rebuilt. The 
sewage system, water and gas pipes, telephone 
lines, and electric utilities also have been re- 
stored. 

The replanning of Stuttgart has been hampered 
because half the area within the city limits is owned 
in small parcels and is valuable agricultural land 
for the cultivation of wine grapes. The reluctance 
of owners to part with individual ffarcels of land 
and of officials to condemn such land for public 
purposes, and adherence to tradition have resulted 
in much rebuilding along prewar lines. 

Co-operative and other building associations are 
more able to cope with complex building regula- 
tions and high cost of land and financing than is 
the private builder. Many families live in multi- 
family dwellings with an average size of 450 square 
feet per family. A ceiling of $3 per square foot 
including land limits the quality of construction 
and appearance. Builders who have received 
public aid in the form of low interest rates may 
not have rents exceeding $6 per room. 


Mother-and-daughter kitchen. Parents Mag. 30, 

No. 9 (Sept. 1955), pp. 63-67. 

One of the most striking features of this kitchen 
is the built-in cooking units installed at two differ- 
ent heights. At the lower height it is easier to stir 
such things as frostings, custards, and puddings 
and to can or prepare quantity meals. The lower 
level also encourages daughter to learn to cook 
at an early age. This arrangement stimulates the 
kind of happy home companionship and enjoy- 


‘ment in work that children need to acquire early 


in their lives. 

The eating counter is table height and has a 
drop-end section which seats an extra person and 
forms an additional working surface for daughter's 
cooking units. The whole counter can be used as 
a play place. A storage space with sliding doors 
is also provided for toys. 

Laundry equipment and the water heater are 
situated behind sliding, louvered doors. Mother's 
ironing board and a small one for daughter fit 
compactly next to the water heater. Overhead 
cabinets store laundry supplies. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Le Vette Woop 
Ohio State University 


Extended life of stainless steel, D. E. ANDERSON. 
Inst. Mag. 37, No. 5 (Nov. 1955), pp. 109-110. 
Stainless steel has proved itself a highly satisfac- 

tory and durable material for kitchen equipment, 
though some foods and some cleaning and sanitizing 
agents can cause rusting, pitting, and even complete 
failure of stainless steel equipment. Most corrosion 
is caused by the flow of electric currents that may 
be set up when (1) dissimilar metals are used in 
fabrication, or other metals are left in contact with 
stainless steel under moist condition, or (2) when 
the coating of chrome oxide has been removed by 
mechanical or chemical means. The non-magnetic 
series is generally considered more corrosion-resist- 
ant than the magnetic. 

Suggestions for prevention of corrosion of stain- 
less steel equipment include: select proper type 
for the job, avoid mixing types, keep clean, expose 
to air and dry all surfaces, never clean with metal 
sponges or steel wool, store only dry metal utensils 
on stainless steel, and prevent stray electric cur- 
rents. 


Practical approach to work simplification: 1. 
The principles and tools, E. R. Marros; 2. 
Their application in the dietary department, 
L. Hatcu. Hospitals 29, No. 10 (Oct. 1955), pp. 
126-129. 

This is a double article describing how a work 
simplification program was presented to the hos- 
pital administration and supervisory personnel and 
its application in the dietary department at Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. 

Work simplification has three aspects: human 
relations, tools and techniques, and presentation 
of projects. Employers should understand and 
anticipate the attitudes of employees to change and 
be prepared to handle situations in a constructive 
manner. Tools and techniques such as flow process, 
man and machine, and operation charts should help 
to achieve the objectives of work simplification 
which are to develop an attitude of inquiry and to 
help people to see their jobs in terms of motions. 
Analysis of job breakdowns and motion studies can 
make middle management personnel aware of the 
value of consulting the workers and help them to 
recognize work simplification as one of their respon- 
sibilities. Conference groups for discussion of this 
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phase of work simplification were limited to 15, 
while groups were divided into two-person teams 
for project presentation. 

A detailed description is given of how the appli- 
cation of work simplification principles streamlined 
operations and effected sizable financial savings in 
the dietary department. 


Some elements of leadership as seen by 16 group 
leaders, G. J. Norrurur. Personnel J. 34, No. 5 
(Oct. 1955), pp. 181-183. 

Sixteen industrial foremen and supervisors, at 
the end of an 8-week training course, were asked 
to name two or more basic principles of leadership 
that they believed should be included in a manual 
of leadership. A large number of responses ex- 
pressed the importance in leadership of attitude 
toward self and others, which is consistent with the 
growing recognition of the nature of supervision as 
interaction among people in a group. Responses 
were listed in order according to the number of 
times mentioned: (1) attitude toward others or 
such attributes as the supervisor's thinking of the 
welfare of his men and achieving results through 
his efforts to provide job satisfaction for them; (2) 
techniques of dealing with people or behavior of 
the supervisor in action, such as listening, speaking 
with authority and understanding, decisiveness, fol- 
lowing through, constructive criticism, delegation 
of responsibility with authority; (3) understanding 
of motivation or how to fit the job to the man by 
knowing and understanding the individual; (4) 
individual traits; and (5) self attitudes as realiza- 
tion of strengths and weaknesses, and _ self-con- 
fidence. 


Techniques of supervision, E. Norman, Jr. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 31, No. 10 (Oct. 1955), pp. 997- 
1001. 

The writer believes that supervision, or the effec- 
tive use of the ability of others to get things done, 
begins long before the employee is on the payroll. 
A study of the situation will determine the real 
needs for labor, in order to keep a balance between 
work-force and quantity of production desired. 
Well-defined job standards are conducive to the 
mutual understanding of management and labor. 

Suggestions of techniques for effective supervision 
of workers are discussed for the interview, introduc- 
tion to the job, training, and on the job, with em- 
phasis on the importance of the human element 
in all relationships. Supervision through example 
and suggestion are listed among the effective tech- 
niques. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Rut B. Hayes 
Westchester County (New York) 
Department of Family and Child Welfare 


What are the foundations up to? W. H. Wayre, 

Jn. Fortune 52,.No. 4 (Oct. 1955), pp. 110-113. 
Where the foundations fall down, W. H. Wuyrte, 

Jn. Fortune 52, No. 5 (Nov. 1955), pp. 140-141. 

A private foundation for public progress is a 
very American and fairly recent development. Up 
until the late nineteenth century, businessmen 
generally donated sums for the alleviation rather 
than the prevention of local misfortune. Founda- 
tion money has become the critical source of sup- 
port for basic research in the social sciences. 

Unique American foundations such as Ford, 
Carnegie, and Rockefeller have recently come 
under attack for being too bold. Are they? They 
are “general purpose” foundations, and their self- 
assigned task is to be out on the frontier, to do 
what others cannot do or are too myopic to do. 
They have become the leading patrons of men who 
study change. While each foundation has _ its 
special interest, all three cited (Ford especially ) 
demonstrate a strong interest in social sciences— 
economics, political science, sociology, psychology, 
and anthropology. The studies that are supported 
by the foundations cover a wide range of subjects 
and characteristically are critical examinations of 
prevailing orthodoxy through use of the team ap- 
proach. They explore such questions as: How do 
different types of business organizations affect the 
people within them? What influences a jury in 
reaching a verdict? What kind of leaders are 
best for a committee? What determines good 
mental health? 

To the question “How dynamic are the big 
foundations?” the article states, “one measure is 
their support of the scholar who is not a member 
of the ‘team, the independent researcher. Their 
record is unimpressive.” The foundations are not 
deliberately opposed to the individual; other con- 
siderations seem more important, and the team 
approach more suitable. 

The foundations do not deserve blanket criticism, 
for the bulk of their work is patently worth while 
and their officials, in general, are highly intelligent, 
hard-working men. The foundations are not alone 
in the problem of bureaucracy that inhibits their 
work. 
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The private business of public housing, J. L. 
PuHaten. Harvard Bus. Rev. 33, No. 5 (Sept- 
Oct., 1955), pp. 112-120. 

Housing is a joint responsibility of public and 
private business. Various estimates are presented 
of the annual housing need for 1955 to 1970. The 
Housing Acts of 1949 and 1954 are discussed with 
emphasis on private enterprise. The need for ade- 
quate housing is overwhelming; the rate of urban 
decay in the nation is staggering. The question is 
whether millions of Americans will continue to live 
in sordid unwholesome habitations or will attain 
the dignity of a decent home. If private enterprise 
does not carry out the job which it has claimed it can 
do, this country will see a new public housing 
program far exceeding anything undertaken or 
even considered in the past. 


Strengthening family life through social secu- 
rity, F. H. Scuerz. Social Casework 36, No. 8 
(Oct. 1955), pp. 352-359. 

The present Social Security program affirms the 
belief that the common welfare is dependent upon 
the strength and stability of family life and that 
the economic and social well-being of families is 
an inextricable part of the common welfare. Ex- 
amples are given of how some common human 
needs are met in particular family situations 
through joint casework techniques and the Social 
Security program. The partnership of the public 
and private agency reinforces the basic principle 
of democracy that social welfare is everyone's 
concern, 


Month-by-month inventory of a dietetic intern, 
M. Pao-Hsin Lee. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 31, No. 
10 (Oct. 1955), pp. 1032-1036. 

In Chinese, the word “dietitian” means the spe- 
cialist who knows how to prescribe for people what 
to drink and eat; the “nutritionist” knows how to 
help people live and grow. 

Miss Lee, dietetic intern at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Hospital, Columbus, Ohio, traces her profes- 
sional development month by month and often re- 
lates her experiences in the Hospital to what it 
might be in China. 

This is a good presentation of a dietetic training 
program in the United States. Miss Lee tells us 
that, in addition to working in their own hospital, 
these interns were given experience in pediatrics, in 
a small centralized service hospital, and in tuber- 
culosis and mental hospitals. They were also en- 
rolled in the Graduate School of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre, Winakor 
University of Toronto (Canada) 


Thermal insulation of single and multiple 
layers of fabrics, M. A. Morris. Textile Re- 
search J. 25, No. 9 (Sept. 1955), pp. 766-773. 
The thickness measurements and thermal in- 

sulation properties of multiple layers of fabrics 
were compared to the sums of the values of the 
individual fabrics which make up the layers. In 
theory, when fabrics are combined in a garment, 
the insulating property will be higher than the 
sum of the individual fabrics would indicate be- 
cause there is an enclosed layer of air. This theory 
was supported by measurements made in this study. 
Generally, when fabrics had rough surfaces so that 
contact between the layers was poor, the insulating 
capacity of the combined materials was increased 
considerably over the sum of their individual in- 
sulating capacities. Smooth-surfaced fabrics showed 
only a small increase when combined. 

Fabrics studied were of the weight, construc- 
tion, and fiber content normally used in ready- 
to-wear winter garments. They included coatings, 
heavy linings, interlinings, and satin linings. These 
were combined into multiple layers commonly 
found in winter garments. 

A linear relationship was found to exist between 
thermal insulation and thickness for both single 
and multiple layers of fabrics. Porosity, density, 
and volume of air per unit area of fabric were 
measured. The volume of air per unit area was 
most closely related to thermal insulation. Insulat- 
ing properties of single fabrics may be accurately 
estimated from thickness measurements, but volume 
of air per unit area should be measured to estimate 
the insulating property of multiple layers of fabrics. 


Molecular bonding, Part I, A. J. Haut. Fibres ' 
16, No. 9 (Sept. 1955), pp. 305-311, 320. 
Molecular bonding in textiles involves the lateral 

bonding of the fiber molecules while the length 

of the chain molecules remains unchanged. Most 
natural fibers, except wool, lack lateral bonds. 

Lateral bonding is a possible reason for the great 

elasticity of wool. Lateral bonding by chemical 

change may tie the molecules of a fiber together 
more closely, reducing the swelling of fibers when 


1 Published by Leonard Hill Ltd., Stratford House,. 
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wet. Such a bond may be introduced as a finishing 
process that permanently modifies the fiber. 

Such bonding necessarily reduces the reactive 
groups in the fiber molecules. For example, cotton 
may be made resistant to direct cotton ‘lyes by 
..eutralizing two of its hydroxyl groups by acetyla- 
tion. The positions at which the bonds are attached 
and the number of bonds may be varied, thus con- 
trolling the property changes of the fibers. Differ- 
ent chemical treatments are used for different 
fibers. Formaldehyde, isocyanates, and organosili- 
con derivatives are useful bonding substances. It 
is suspected that urea- and melamine-formaldehyde 
resins act as bonding agents in addition to being 
deposited within the fibers. 


Bemberg pre-shrunk rayon tricot. Am. Fabrics 1, 

No. 34 (Fall 1955), p. 48. 

A newly developed process using chemical and 
mechanical means makes Bemberg rayon tricot 
permanently resistant to shrinkage without altering 
its soft hand and absorbent, static-free properties. 
The tricot is available in popular-priced lingerie 
for hand or machine laundering. 


New concepts of “fit” in changing silhouette, 
B. Tavs. Women’s Wear Daily 91, No. 63 
(Sept. 29, 1955), p. 4. 

In the past few years, “fitted” might be synony- 
mous with “snug,” particularly in the waist and 
body. Now the hipline is the only area where the 
garments are snug while the fit through the body is 
described as “easy.” 

Many garments are described as “semi-fitted.” 
This vague term may refer to anything from a dress 
that is eased slightly in the waist to a suit that 
is almost “boxy” in style. Narrowness in the profile 
view is essential to the semi-fitted effect. Founda- 
tion garments that subdue rather than exaggerate 
the curves of the body contribute to the achieve- 
ment of the “easy” silhouette. 


Develop phosphorylamide, new flameproofing 
agent. Women’s Wear Daily 91, No. 65 (Oct. 3, 
1955), p. 21. 

A commercially feasible flameproofing treatment 
for cotton materials has been developed at the 
University of Chattanooga. Fabrics treated with 
phosphorylamide before dyeing cannot be ignited 
and stop glowing almost immediately when the 
flame is removed. 

Flameproof characteristics are retained after 
washing or dry cleaning; strength and _pliability 
of the fabric are not greatly changed by treatment. 


Househoid Equipment. By Louise Jenison PEET 


and Lenore Sater Ture. Fourth edition. New 

York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1955, 444 pp., $6. 

In view of the current rapid change in appliance 
design and features, the fourth edition of this 
book does a good job in bringing information up 
to date. Many new illustrations show recent models 
or new methods of operation. Over half of the 
references are new. Recent developments in 
materials, basic structure, means of operation, and 
special features are accounted for in the text. 

Standards for appliances such as those set up 
by the American Standards Association, American 
Gas Association, National Electric Manufacturers’ 
Association, and others have been changed or 
added to keep the text in line with present require- 
ments. Definition or explanation of such words as 
syndet, anodized aluminum, ignition port, and the 
like helps the home economist to keep her vocabu- 
lary in line with that of the experts. 

The chapter on electricity has been made more 
lucid for students with limited background; the 
one on refrigeration has been extended to include 
automatic defrosting and air conditioning. The 
index has been expanded.—Katuryn 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Consumer Economics. By James N. Morcan. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955, 440 pp., $8. 
Consumer Economics is well titled. The book 

presents an interesting and practical approach to 

economic problems for consumers rather than the 
more usual theoretical consumption economics. 
The author has succeeded in his objective of “an 
increased ability to find and to use facts when you 
need them in making decisions” by stressing the 
personal approach in consumer education. The 
reader is helped to understand the relationships 
of his own economic decisions to the economic 
system. Economic principles are simply stated and 
well illustrated in a variety of consumer situations. 

Considerable attention is paid to the relationships 

of social psychology and consumer behavior. 
Common consumer decisions relating to budgets, 

shopping, consumer expenditures, saving, risks, 
medical care, and housing are the bases for a num- 
ber of chapters. There are also chapters on the 


broader problems of consumption, government aid, 
and consequences of consumer behavior. All chap- 
ters are extensively footnoted. Data from the 
several Surveys of Consumer Finances by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
and the Survey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan and other recent consumer surveys 
have been used to advantage. Fewer charts and 
tables are used than the reader might expect in 
an economics text of this length. Those which are 
used are well chosen and effective.—Marie Bupo.r- 
son, Iowa State College. 


The Art of Child Placement. By JEAN CHARNLEY. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1955, 265 pp., $4.50. 

In writing the introduction to this book, Dorothy 
Hutchinson of the New York School of Social Work 
said, “The title of this book is significant. It sug- 
gests what is already well known, that child place- 
ment compounds scientific theory and its application 
to practice with an additional ingredient—an easy, 
creative and imaginative use of theory as this is 
expressed through the personality of the social 
worker. To have real potency in the lives of people, 
the theories of child placement must be expressed 
through disciplined emotions of those who practice.” 

It is this additional ingredient which Mrs. Charn- 
ley brings to life and writes of in such simplicity 
all through her book—the creative and imaginative 
use of theory as expressed through the personality 
of the social worker in her understanding, her abil- 
ity to “feel into,” her power of communication, and 
her deep belief in the ability of people, adult and 
child alike, to change. For this reason alone this 
book surely merits reading, not only by social 
workers but by teachers, home economists, and 
others. 

The book is not a long one. When the last word 
is read, I wager that you, as I did, will somehow 
regret there isn’t more. Its six chapters take the 
reader through the facets of child placement right 
from the very young child through the adult. One 
lives as it were each situation and feels a little glow 
or sadness as the case may be. I liked particularly 
the chapter on “Relationships with Gradesters,” 
the child whom Mrs. Charnley described as no 
longer a baby and not yet an adolescent! And too, 
in “Casework with Adolescents,” one will not soon 
forget the parable of the “River of Adolescence,” 
which separates the two villages, the Village of 
Childhood and the Village of Adulthood. 

As is true, however, of most books of this nature, 
one is apt to find some degree of disappointment. 
In this one, the positive references to morals and 
religion seem a little lacking, and some readers 
may find the book too down to earth for their 
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theory-mindedness. Mrs, Charnley has said, how- 
ever, that the book is not meant to be a “scholarly 
treatise.” It grew, she said, “from a desire to share 
some of the knowledge foster parents, children, and 
supervisors have taught me,” and it is based pri- 
marily on lessons taught by children being placed. 

And that, in a nutshell, is what makes this book 
so readable. It is written by an experienced social 
worker who seems to have compounded so well the 
scientific theories with that additional ingredient 
of human understanding. Read it by all means.— 
Leota I. Bacsy, Rhode Island Department of Social 
Welfare. 


Making the Most of Marriage. By Pauw H. Lanois. 
New York: Appleton-Century Crofts, Inc., 1955, 
542 pp., $5.50. 

Defining marriage as a dynamic relationship re- 
quiring continuous adjustment rather than a “state” 
in which individuals find or fail to find happiness, 
Landis’ functional approach endeavors to raise the 
level of happiness and success far above that often 
achieved in marriage, since it is the one relation- 
ship today to which men and women look for the 
“satisfaction of their needs, wishes, secret dreams 
and their spoken aspirations.” 

Major emphasis is on providing facts derived 
from “the experiences of many, the findings of 
science, the council of experts” which could be 
useful to the individual contemplating marriage. 

In line with these goals there is a greater em- 
phasis on an analysis of those factors which sep- 
arate men and women. According to Landis, “It 
is in these areas primarily that problems of modern 
marriage lie.” 

After a series of chapters on marriage in the 
modern setting, the main section is devoted to 
“The Build-up to Marriage,” which is surely the 
stage college students are in and want to study. 

About 100 pages are devoted to “Learning to 
Fit Marriage,” a title which again suggests the 
reality of what happens. 

Suggesting that the training of young people 
for parenthood is woefully neglected with unfor- 
tunate results, Part IV discusses parenthood and 
includes a chapter on “An Evaluation of the Demo- 
cratic Family,” which focuses on another sore spot 
in current marriage—“Who’s Boss” and how can 
a family live without a “boss.” 

Part V contains chapters on the adult who does 
not marry, the life cycle of marriage, divorce, and 
improving marriage. 

Facts and figures are presented throughout witk. 
striking and easily interpreted pictographs and 
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tables. There are complete author and subject 
indexes and an annotated list of films. 

To the reviewer, this book would seem to meet 
the needs of college-age young men and women 
and is presented in a way which will be welcomed 
by them. Its attitudes are constructive, optimistic, 
and helpful, and deal with the main interests and 
problems of young people.—EstHer McGinnis, 
Ohio State University. 


Your Marriage. By Norman E. Himes. Revised 
and enlarged by Donaup L. Taytor. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1955, 384 pp., $4. 
Those who found the earlier edition of this book 

valuable will find this revision even more so. 

Statistics and references have been brought up 

to date, and the book is now more comprehensive 

and inclusive. It compares favorably with other 
texts in the field. Those who found the discussion 
on sex in marriage too strongly worded in the first 
edition will find the revised chapter much more 
acceptable for general use, though still helpful. 
The excellent chapters on insurance, finances, 
housing, mate selection and personal adjustment 
in marriage are retained with necessary data 
changes. Nine new chapters add breadth to the re- 
vision. Topics include: college marriage, parenthood 
and child rearing, community aids, and divorce. 
The reader is impressed with three things: (1) 
the chapters are short and concise. (2) There is 
an interesting new emphasis on the role of the 
professional counselor in overcoming difficulty. 
(3) The price of the book is relatively reasonable.— 
Srantey E. Fow er, Mississippi Southern College. 


Family Living. Evetyn Revised 
edition. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1955, 410 pp., $3.40. 

In the revised edition of Family Living, Mrs. 
Duvall has kept the fundamentals and spirit of her 
earlier book. It will continue to rank high among 
references for high school programs in home and 
family living. Through constructive criticisms of 
students and teachers who have used the book, 
and through continued contact with all kinds of 
families as well as from research and work with 
colleagues in the field, the author has enriched the 
book and refers to the revision as having “matured 
in its present form.” From beginning to end, it is 
truly a guide to family living. The importance of 
each individual's taking his place in his present 
family and of preparing for partnership in marriage 
is presented in a way that will appeal to adoles- 
cents. The informal “we” style, the clever illustra- 
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tions, and the many practical activity suggestions, 
76 of which are new, contribute to this appeal. 

The author helps young people recognize some 
of the common frustrations and conflicts that may 
arise through the years of gaining maturity, and 
in doing so she gives very constructive help in 
meeting such situations with family and friends. 
The satisfactions and happiness that may be real- 
ized within family groups in which the basic prin- 
ciples of relationships are observed reflect her own 
family experience.—-FLORENCE FALucatrer, Iowa 
State College. 


Education for Personal and Family Living: A 
Working Guide for Colleges. Report of the Cen- 
tral Atlantic Regional Teacher Preparation Proj- 
ect. New York: American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 1955, 145 pp., $1. 

This report was prepared by a group of consult- 
ants from ten different academic disciplines repre- 
senting most of the areas of education found on 
a college campus. Their attention was focused on 
need for selecting and training good teachers for 
courses in preparation for marriage, parenthood, 
and other aspects of personal and family life. 

Part I is devoted to the development of com- 
petency in personal and family living. Five compe- 
tencies that have wide and persistent applications 
in this area are indicated with learning experiences 
that develop a particular competency. This pat- 
tern is supported by the belief that prospective 
teache:s grow in competencies by practicing them. 

Part II suggests a “Design for Education” which 
indicates the minimum understandings of personal 
and family living that a college student might 
achieve through the curricular, co-curricular, and 
extracurricular structure. The kinds of conclusions 
that develop from a study of the design will be of 
interest to individual colleges as they examine their 
specific courses and experiences. 

Strengthening Family Life Education in our 
Schools. Report of the Midwest Project on In- 
Service Education of Teachers. New York: 
American Social Hygiene Association, 1955, 185 
pp-, $1. 

This resource guide to education for personal 
and family living is the work of many consultants 
representing administration and teacher specialties 
in the elementary and secondary schools. It will be 
of interest to administrators because it was devel- 
oped around the idea that each community re- 
quires special study leading to its own personal 
and family life education program. It will appeal 
to teachers because it encourages them to create 
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such programs and includes a general body of 
content and method. 

The guide is organized into three parts. Part I 
develops the broad concept that personal and 
family living involves the whole community. Part II 
is directed to elementary schools. Some of the sug- 
gested experiences are for the child, some for the 
teacher, and some for parents. Part III is directed 
to the secondary schools. This material deals first 
with personal living and adjustment of the adoles- 
cent and second with planning for family living. 
Typical questions and interests of students and 
suggested methods and techniques will be helpful 
in planning a program. References and other aids 
are included in each part. This report is the initial 
phase of a program to develop teachers in the field 
of personal and family living. 

Part III represents the contribution of individual 
members of the consultant committee as they 
viewed their own specialties in terms of personal 
and family life education on a particular campus. 

Catherine T. Dennis, president of AHEA, was 
one of the consultants working on this project. 

The report includes a bibliography of materials 
widely used in family living education.—AMANDA 
Eserso.e, Consultant, Home Economics Education 
Branch, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


Who Says We Can’t Cook. By members of the 
Women’s Nationat Press Crus. Washington, 
D.C.: Mclver Art and Publications, Inc., 171 pp., 
$2 plus 15 cents mailing charges. (Order from 
Women’s National Press Club, National Press 
Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. ) 

This is a collection of recipes from all over the 
world. Many well-known people have contributed 
favorite recipes, and each one is accompanied by 
an interesting story of its origin. 
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Important McGRAW-HILL Kooks 


Specifically designed for achieving 
the ‘professional look’’ with home sewing 
CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 
ALLYNE BANE 

Ohio University 
This basic sewing text for home economics students aims 
to teach beginners the science of sewing, to teach them to 
reason for themselves, and to teach them to get along 
without help by developing their own reasoning abilities. 
The directions are clear and concise; the illustrations, 
extremely good and well placed. 
The analysis and explanation of patterns are expertly dis- 
closed. Everything discussed is covered in great detail 
with all the little “touches” necessary to creating a pro- 
fessional look. Emphasis is placed on the instruction 
sheets which come with patterns, and some time-saving 
devices that are safe for the novice and will result in a 
high quality garment are included. 


Ready in FEBRUARY 


A well-organized, complete treatment of the 
whole problem of clothes 


THE CLOTHES 
YOU BUY AND MAKE 
CAROLINE E. WINGO 


Head, Home Economics Department 
Georgia Teachers College 


Excelling in its clearly-written, attractive, and usefully 
illustrated presentation, this outstanding book in home 
economics offers many vital features. 


Guidance is provided for budgeting expenditures, select- 
ing suitable fabrics and becoming patterns in both home- 
made and ready-made clothes, planning a useful ward- 
robe, and selecting appropriate accessories. A very im- 
portant feature is the explanation of techniques of con- 
struction by the joint use of clear illustrations and step- 
by-step directions. 

With an organization keyed to ease and usefulness in 
which all information has been tested for practicability 
and simplicity, this volume capably covers the entire prob- 
lem of women’s clothes and the acquisition of glamour. 


261 pages $4.25 
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A new edition of a great text 
for the first course 
in high school clothing . . . 


HOW YOU LOOK 
AND DRESS 
BYRTA CARSON 


The New Second Edition has been brought up to date 
and improved in content and illustrations. It provides: 


* New information on buying and caring for new fab- 
ries; reading manufacturers’ labels; buying underclothes 
and socks; new short-cut methods of clothing construc- 
tion; and new ways of marking patterns. 


* New Illustrations —a 32 page picture section, half 
in color, of clothes for every occasion, and 97 new, 94 
improved, and 13 revised illustrations. 


New teaching aids —revised and enlarged “Extra 
Things to Do” at the ends of chapters; new bibliogra- 
phies; and new visual aids list in the back of the book. 
Eight filmstrips, correlated with the text, supplement the 
book. 


Other Important High School Texts 


CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT .. . 


By Elizabeth B. Hurlock 


Second Edition—includes a new chapter on baby sitting. 
In press. 


YOUR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING ... 


By Paul H. Landis 
Second Edition—Correlated Filmstrips available. 


THE HOME AND ITS FURNISHINGS... 
By Ruth Morton 
Correlated Filmstrips available. 


Write for Home Economics Folder 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY. INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N. Y. 


The commonly accepted stand- 
ard of living is defined by the Heller 
Committee as the sum of those goods 
and services that public opinion cur- 
rently recognizes as necessary to health 
and reasonably comfortable living. 
Budgets for two income levels, pre- 
pared by the Heller Committee for 
Research in Social Economics, Uni- 
versity of California, attempt to meas- 
ure the cost of maintaining the 
commonly accepted standards of 
living of families in two different 
occupational groups: the budgets for 
families of salaried junior professional 
and executive workers, and wage 
earners in the San Francisco Bay area. 
The budgets of these two groups 
based on prices for September 1954 
are presented in tables for each area 
of spending, such as food, housing, 
clothing. The Heller committee did 
not attempt to include what families 
“ought to have.” Nor do the budgets 
reflect the spending pattern of the 
entire sample, only the majority. 
“Quantity and Cost Budgets for Two 
Income Levels, Prices for the San 
Francisco Bay Area, September, 1954,” 
price $1.50, may be ordered from the 
Associated Students University of 
California Store, Berkeley, California. 


Recognizing the importance of 
serious study of the role of the United 
States in world affairs, Indiana Uni- 
versity has published a bibliography 
of 381 films dealing with world prob- 
lems. “Selected Films for World Un- 
derstanding: A Guide to Films for 
Study and Discussion of America’s 
Role in the World Today” provides 
information on the availability, utiliza- 
tion, and content of the films. The 
88-page bibliography may be ordered 
from the Indiana University, Audio- 
Visual Center, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Price $1.50 or $1 if cash accompanies 
the order. 


The effect of automatic sequence 
washing machines on_ individual 
sewage disposal systems will be the 
purpose of a study by the Building 
Research Advisory Board (Building 
Research Institute) for the Federal 


Housing Administration. The prob- 
lem is to determine whether or not 
automatic sequence washing machines 
are responsible for failures of individ- 
ual sewage disposal systems and 
whether these machines require sep- 


arate disposal systems. The study 
is to be completed by May 31, 1956, 
when a final report will be submitted 
to the FHA Commissioner. 


The International Council for 
Exceptional Children has published 
an annotated bibliography and source 
book of “Films on the Handicapped” 
with listings grouped by type of dis- 
ability. A helpful list of film sources 
is also included in the 56-page pam- 
phlet, which may be obtained by 
writing to the International Council 
for Exceptional Children, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., price $1. 


“Notes for After Fifty” aims to 
encourage people to examine honestly 
some of the problems they are certain 
to face as they grow older. Each set 
of notes discusses a particular prob- 
lem of aging, such as health, new 
skills, and relationships with the family 
and community. The six Notes, each 
consisting of four pages, may be 
ordered from the National Association 
for Mental Health, Inc., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York, at $1 
per set or 50 cents for 10 to 99 sets. 


A future teacher must consider 
all phases of the profession. “Teach- 
ing as a Career” describes the duties, 
requirements, and opportunities of 
teaching at the elementary, high 
school, and college level. The author, 
Earl W. Anderson, consultant in 


teacher education and professor of 


education at Ohio State University, 
also discusses the satisfactions and 
the annoyances of the teacher. In- 
tended as a guide for young people 
considering preparation for teaching, 
the 20-page bulletin published by the 
Office of Education may be ordered 
trom the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., price 
15 cents. 


“Vacations Abroad,” UNESCO's 
50-page handbook of study tours and 
vacation courses, will help one plan a 
vacation spent in learning more about 
people of other nations. Information 
is given in English, French, or Spanish 
on dates, places, and subjects of study 
in 36 countries. A special travel rates 
section for keeping costs as low as 
possible is included in this year’s pub- 
lication of “Vacations Abroad.” Order 
from the Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New 
York, price 75 cents. 


Future needs and present econ- 
omy demands are anticipated and 
provided for in the design of “An 
Expansible House.” Published by the 
New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University, this 
bulletin gives floor plans of a home 
that will expand with the family. Two 
additions to the original house that 
can be made without major construc- 
tion changes are illustrated. Included 
in the 23-page pamphlet are such 
helpful features as exterior views of 
the home and furniture arrangements 
illustrated in the floor plans and 
criteria for analyzing a house design 
for future expansion. Cornell Mis- 
cellaneous Bulletin 22. The price is 
15 cents. 

Your success with homemade 
breads, biscuits, and muffins can be 
increased with the recipes from the 
following bulletins: 

“Easy to Make Bread and Rolls,” 
Cornell Extension Bulletin 888, price 
5 cents; “Quick Breads—Baking with 
New York State Pastry Flour,” Cor- 
nell Extension Bulletin 924, price 5 
cents; “Hot Breads for Your Com- 
munity Meals—Baking with New York 
State Pastry Flour,” Cornell Extension 
Bulletin 925, price 5 cents. 

The four publications listed above 
are free to residents of New York 
State. Prices listed are for nonresi- 
dents. All may be ordered from the 
Mailing Room, Stone Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 
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Myrtle L. Brown, AHEA’s 1955-56 
Ellen H. Richards Fellowship awardee 
who is studying for her doctorate in 
nutrition and biochemistry at the 
Pennsylvania State University, is the 
1955 recipient of the Mary Swartz 
Rose Fellowship for graduate study 
in nutrition or allied fields. The $1,000 
award, made under the auspices of 
the American Dietetic Association, 
was announced at the Association’s 
38th annual meeting banquet in St. 
Louis, Missouri, on October 21. Miss 
Brown is on leave from her position 
as nutrition specialist in research with 
the Human Nutrition Research Branch 
of the Agricultural Research Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Mrs. Geraldine Graves Gardiner 
of the Social Planning Council of 
St. Louis was awarded the 1955 
Lydia J. Roberts Essay Award by the 
American Dietetic Association at its 
banquet in St. Louis on October 21. 
“Nineteenth Century Leaders in In- 
fant Feeding” was the title of her 
paper. 

“United for Service and Growth” 
was announced as the theme for the 
year by 1955-56 President-elect Jo- 
sephine P. Morris at the Ninth Annual 
Convention of the American School 
Food Service Association in Denver, 
Colorado, from October 31 to Novem- 
ber 3. Registration totaled 827 from 
45 states, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Dorothy Barbee, on leave from 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
Jackson, Tennessee, leax New York by 
air on October 16 en route to New 
Delhi on a two-year International Co- 
operation Administration assignment 
with the Extension Service in India. 

Agnes Gunnell, associate profes- 
sor of home economics at Washington 
State College, has a two-year appoint- 
ment in the co-operative program of 
the College and the International Co- 
operation Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Punjab in Lahore, Pak- 
istan. 

Norma Keagle of Olean, New York, 


a former teacher in Bath and Coopers- 
town, New York, is teaching home 
economics, biology, and general sci- 
ence in Germany this year in a high 
school for children of U.S. Army 
personnel. 

Mrs. Eva Hwang Kwong, AHEA’s 
1949-50 international scholarship stu- 
dent from China at t e University of 
Washington, who received her PhD 
at Michigan State University in 1954, 
has joined the staff of the department 
of foods and nutrition of Purdue Uni- 
versity to do nutrition research. 

Flaatten, AHEA’s 1952-53 
Norwegian international scholarship 
student at the University of Minnesota 
and a member of the staff of the Col- 
lege for Home Economics Teachers in 
Stabekk, Norway, was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of the Norwegian 
Home Economics Association at its 
convention in June. Early this fall 
she lectured on “Family Life Educa- 
tion” before 60 directors of homemak- 
ing schools in Norway and expected 
to go to Sweden in November to lec- 
ture on the same subject at a home 
economics teachers college. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALASKA. The sixth annual short 
course for homemakers, conducted 
by the Alaska Extension Service at 
the University of Alaska from Octo- 
ber 7 to 15, included lectures by 
faculty members and demonstrations 
by the home economics faculty and 
home demonstration agents. One eve- 
ning’s entertainment included informal 
talks by the following authors now 
residing in Alaska: Laura Jones, 
author of Hearth in the Snow; Tom 
and Lydia Davis, Doctor to the Island; 
Hortense Landru, Alaska Sled Dog; 
Sally Carrighar, Icebound Summer; 
and Kaare Rodahl, North. 

Mary Morlan, vocational educa- 
tion supervisor in home economics at 
the University of Alaska, visited 
schools of central Alaska to install 
vocational home economics courses at 
Anchorage and Kodiak and to interest 
other schools in adopting the plan. 
She reports a need for more teachers 
with home economics training for the 


schools of the Territory. 
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The Alaska Extension Service could 
place a trained home demonstration 
agent. Inquiries should be sent to 
Mrs. Lydia Fohn-Hansen, Associate 
Director, Extension Service, College, 
Alaska. 

CALIFORNIA. “Recruitment in 
Action” is one of the objectives of 
the California Home Economics 
Association. 

Using this theme, the Northern Dis- 
trict at its first meeting of the year 
discussed and demonstrated recruit- 
ment of teachers and promotion of 
recruitment through TV and radio and 
through traveling exhibits. 

The Bay District has just granted 
two new scholarships, making a total 
of three now given by the section. 

The state association has issued a 
directory of the 1955-56 officers and 
section and committee chairmen of 
the state and nine district associations. 
Included also is a list of the state 
association’s 33 past presidents. The 
North Central District is the hostess 
district for 1955-56. 

Mrs. Marion Conrad, a home 
economist in homemaking member of 
the North Central District, is the 
author of Allergy Cooking, reviewed 
on page 773 of the December JouRNAL. 

Dr. Wendell Griffith is the new 
acting head of home economics at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Louise Porch, chairman of the 
Fresno State College home economics 
department, received her Doctor of 
Education degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity. Her research dealt with the 
history of home economics. 

Marjorie Elliott, formerly of Stout 
State College, Menomonie, Wisconsin, 
organized this fall the first course in 
home economics at California State 
Polytechnic College at San Luis 
Obispo. 

Grace Olsen, formerly administra- 
tive dietitian at the University of 
Washington dining halls, has initiated 
food service for the Marston Com- 
pany Department Store of San 
Diego. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. At 
the October 26 meeting of the D.C. 
Home Economics Association, Mrs. 
Dolores Carter, then of the Interna- 
tional Co-operation Administration, 
gave an illustrated talk on her two 
years of home economics work in 
Afghanistan on an ICA assignment. 

At the October 18 meeting of the 
home economists in homemaking sec- 
tion, Mrs. S. E. Johnson and Mrs. 
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Howard Oldham described their 
travels abroad last summer. Mrs. 
Johnson, who accompanied her hus- 
band on a business trip to England 
and Finland, gave an insight into the 
present-day life of Finland, its hous- 
ing problems, its manufactures, art, 
and so on. Mrs. Oldham, who visited 
Europe and the Near East with her 
family, devoted most of her talk to 
their visit to the Holy Land. 

Mrs. Mathilde Hader, a member of 
the section, is teaching a course in 
work simplification for the home at 
the YWCA in Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Margaret Work, 1954-55 
AHEA legislative committee chairman 
and vice-chairman of the D.C. home 
economists in homemaking, has moved 
to Santiago, Chile, where her husband 
is agricultural attaché at the U.S. 
Embassy. 

Mrs. P. E. Bauer, chairman of the 
D.C. home economists in homemaking, 
was the hostess of Hermine Toors of 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands, a 1955- 
56 AHEA international scholarship 
student, when she visited Washington 
and AHEA headquarters in September 
en route to study at the University 
of Georgia. 

GEORGIA. High School Career 
Day, sponsored by Georgia HEIB’s 
in Atlanta on October 21, presented 
opportunities for careers in all areas 
of home economic more than 1,000 
high school girls. ‘1ne exhibition hall 
of the Biltmore Hotel, prepared by the 
Pilot Club of Atlanta for their own 
Fall Homemaking Festival, was again 
the locale for this program. 

“Building Family Strengths” was 
the theme of the 4th annual meeting 
of the Southeastern Council on Family 
Relations in Atlanta from October 23 
to 25. Armond D. Willis, executive 
secretary of the National Council on 
Family Relations, was the principal 
speaker. Irwin V. Sperry of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina led a panel 
on “What Is Happening to Families 
with Whom We Work.” 

There will be 500 new school 
lunch departments in Georgia 
schools when the present building pro- 
gram is completed in 1956-57, the 
State Building Authority estimates. 

Increasing demand for classes in 
the present homemaking program will 
present a need for increasing the num- 
ber of high school homemaking teach- 
ers in this state from 531 in 1954-55 
to 736 in 1958, reports Inez Wallace, 
state supervisor of homemaking edu- 
cation. 
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Just Between 


Us 2 & # Research Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 


... one of the pleasantest parts 
of our work is offering you a 
booklet like our newest one. 
Seriously, this is really some- 


our very best cookie recipes— 
recipes we've hand-picked from 
thousands. Every single one is 
excellent and practically every 
kind of cookie is represented 
nobly. We've included bars, 


teachers only. 


... it’s: quite exciting for 
us to be “in” on the testing 
and sampling of a great 
many new and wonderful 
frozen foods which are be- 
ing developed these days. 
‘hat amazing convenience they'll 
bring! Particularly the frozen meats! 

Not as much as some think however. 
At a research conference last week, one 
of the men said, “You girls are going to 
be out of a job one of these days. Who 
needs to learn to cook when everything's 


drop cookies, 
rolled cookies, re- 
frigerator cookies and 
our best traditional holi- 
‘thing! It’s a prize collection of day cookies. It’s a book 
we know you'll want to keep 

and its beautiful binding is 
sturdy enough to make it a 
permanent treasure. Free to 


going to be frozen!" He was 
joking, of course, but this is 
a popular notion and we won- 
der if you get the same remark 
from your students. 

As you and I know, all these 
new foods open a whole new 
world of teaching. And more 
than ever women need to 
know good meal planning, 
proper buying, storage and 
preparation of foods and good 
nutrition. 


...@ pet idea of ours we've 
never mentioned is our two- 
from-one beef stew.The thought 
is to buy enough boneless beef 
for stewing for.two meals. 
Brown and simmer all of it as 
usual. Spoon out half of the 


tender beef and broth and store 
in the refrigerator. To the 
cooked meat in the kettle add 
vegetables for your favorite 
stew. The half stored in the re- 
frigerator can be used later in 
the week for a good meat pie. 


The Last Word ... keep us in mind when you plan for the new term ahead. 
Remember, we have a great variety of material available and anything we can do 


to help you we certainly want to do. Until February then... 


My best, 


for Swift & Company ; 
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KANSAS. The Topeka Home 
Economics Association celebrated 
its thirty-second birthday in October, 
when membership totaled 100. The 
late Margaret Haggart was a leader 
in its organization in October 1923 
with 15 members. The following ac- 
tive members were charter members: 
Mrs. Zorada Titus Johnston, former 
president of the Kansas Home Eco- 
nomics Association; Katherine Tucker, 
also a former president; and Helen 
Steele, Anita Laurent, and Ora Mc- 
Millen. 

The Topeka organization has the 
following two major projects each 
year: A Home Economics Field Day 
for all Shawnee County high school 
junior and senior girls and cash awards 
to several high school seniors upon 
enrollment in home economics in an 
accredited college or university. Each 
year the group has at least four pro- 
fessional programs covering various 
areas of home economics. 

At Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Margaret Corrigan is act- 
ing head of the department of home 
economics, while Kathryn Whitten 
is on leave to study family life educa- 
tion at Columbia University. Mrs. 
Marian Buck Wilson is teaching 
classes in foods and nutrition, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Woods and Mrs. Betty 
Boylan are new staff members. Mrs. 
Erma Wingate, home economist for 
the Kansas Gas and Electric Company 
in Wichita for the past 12 years, has 
gone to California to make her home. 

Alice F. Beesley of Fort Hays 
Kansas State College has been busy 
with speaking engagements since her 
return this fall from Seoul, Korea, 
where she spent five months teaching 
in Ewha Women’s University on a 
Smith-Mundt lectureship. She taught 
home economics and English to the 
home economics students and also 
devoted time to various other projects, 
including Saturday afternoon classes 
for members of the Korean Home 
Economics Association and August 
workshops for high school home eco- 
nomics teachers and YWCA members. 

The College of Emporia reports 
two Korean students enrolled in home 
economics this year, Young Sil Kahn 
and Eun Ki Park. 

Malali Milindhaboon of Bangkok, 
Thailand, has enrolled at Kansas State 
College for graduate study in general 
home economics. She holds B.A. and 
B.Ed. degrees from Chulalongkorn 
University and has had several years 
of teaching experience. She received 
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a Thailand government scholarship to 
enable her to study at the College to 
prepare for further professional work 
in her homeland. 

KENTUCKY. A symposium on 
“Recent Trends in Housing” and a 
talk on “How Do I Rate as a Home 
Economist” by Mrs. Ella H. Mc- 
Naughton, assistant to the executive 
secretary of the AHEA, highlighted 
the annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Home Economics Association in Lex- 
ington on November 4 and 5. 

“You Are the Key to Greater Serv- 
ice” was the theme of the college sec- 
tion meetings on November 3 and 4. 
Gwenllian Kyffin Morris, AHEA inter- 
national scholarship student from 
Wales at the University of Kentucky, 
was the section’s luncheon speaker. 

Alda Henning, one of six assistant 
state leaders in the home demonstra- 
tion program of the Kentucky Ex- 
tension Service, was made acting state 
leader of home demonstration agents 
on July 1, 1955. She succeeded 
Myrtle Weldon, who had been state 
leader for the past 31 years. 

LOUISIANA. Dr. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall of Chicago, Illinois, discussed 
“Boys, Girls, and Family Living” at 
the Louisana Home Economics As- 
sociation meeting in Alexandria on 
November 21. After this meeting, Dr. 
Duvall addressed the superintendents’ 
section of the Louisiana Educational 
Association on “What Schools Can Do 
to Promote Good Family Living.” 

The Home Economics in Business 
group decided, at a meeting in New 
Orleans on September 17, to continue 
its project of recruiting high school 
students for home economics. Last 
year, this group mailed the AHEA 
publication “For You—A Career in 
Home Economics” to 145 high school 
home economics teachers. This year, 
the HEIB group is planning to reach 
each high school home economics stu- 
dent in the state by developing a pub- 
lication with the suggested title “There 
Is a Home Economist in Your Life.” 
Plans are being made to feature spe- 
cific people in various home economics 
capacities throughout the state. 

MASSACHUSETTS. A workshop 
in Amherst that opened the fall sea- 
son of the Connecticut Valley 
Home Economics Association in- 
cluded the following: “Writing for 
Homemakers” by Dorothy Crandall, 
women’s editor for the Boston Globe; 
“A New Look at Our Teaching Meth- 
ods” by Mary J. Strattner of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts; and “What 
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Is New in Food Technology” by Kirby 
M. Hayes, extension food technologist 
of the University of Massachusetts. 
The luncheon speaker was Marcella 
Kelly, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Holyoke. 

The Association’s two-year drive 
for membership has increased the 
number of members from 35 to 70. 
Special attention has been given to 
people holding home economics posi- 
tions but who have not attended the 
meetings of the Association or partici- 
pated in its activities. Nearly 250 
women holding such positions are lo- 
cated in the Connecticut Valley area 
of the state, and Amherst has 30 
homemakers who are home economics 
graduates. 

The 1955-56 program of the Wor- 
cester County Home Economics 
Association, printed on 5% x 3% 
inch cards, includes the following: a 
dinner meeting on November 16 at 
Putnam & Thurstons, Worcester, with 
Walter Olson of the Family Service 
Organization speaking on “How to 
Live Happily Today”; a Christmas 
Tea on December 7 at the Burncoat 
Street Junior High School; and a 
dessert meeting on January 23 at 
Girls’ Trade High School, with Mrs. 
Ann Henochstein of Park Avenue 
Decorators speaking on “Dec. ting 
with Fabrics.” 

Installation of Dr. William E. 
Park as president of Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, on November 16, 1955, 
was called a family affair because his 
father, J. Edgar Park, president emer- 
itus of Wheaton College, Mansfield, 
Massachusetts, offered the invocation 
and his sister, Rosemary Park, presi- 
dent of Connecticut College, welcomed 
him in the name of women’s colleges. 
Dr. Park was president of the North- 
field Schools in Northfield for 15 years 
and is chairman of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education. 

MINNESOTA. Ann Krost, upon 
invitation from Governor Orville L. 
Freeman, represented the Minnesota 
Home Economics Association at the 
Minnesota White House Conference 
held at the Nicollett Hotel in Minne- 
apolis on May 23 and 24 to stimulate 
thinking at the local level in prepara- 
tion for the White House Conference 
on Education in Washington, D.C., 
from November 28 to December 1. 

A Homemaker’s Refresher 
Course, planned by the Twin City 
home economists in homemaking, is 
scheduled to be held at the Continua- 
tion Center, University of Minnesota, 


at 
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on February 24 and 25. Registration 
and a dinner are planned for Friday 
evening with a keynote speaker on 
“Family Relations.” 

Beginning at 9 a.m. Saturday morn- 
ing, homemakers will select one of 
three topics: (1) The Preschool 
Child, (2) Teen Agers, or (3) New 
Concepts in Community Relations and 
attend the discussion of it until 10:30. 
After that, a general meeting with a 
discussion of “Nutrition and Health” 
is scheduled. After lunch, a panel of 
experts in various areas of home eco- 
nomics will discuss “What’s New” in 
thei: particular areas. The group will 
then break up into discussion units. 

Homemaker groups throughout the 
state are invited. The committee in 
charge includes: Co-chairman Kath- 
arine M. Alderman, Catherine Ho- 
craffer, Dorothy Riebe, and Jeannette 
Ludcke. 

MISSISSIPPI. Out-of-state speak- 
ers at the 43d annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Home Economics Asso- 
ciation at the Heidelberg Hotel in 
Jackson on November 4 and 5 in- 
cluded: Ruth Hodgson, agricultural 
specialist in consumer marketing in- 
formation, Federal Extension Service; 
Dean Neige Todhunter of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama; and Mildred 
Horton, executive secretary of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

All senior colleges and many of the 
junior colleges in the state were rep- 
resented at the opening meeting of 
the college and university section. 

The Eighth Annual School Lunch 
Managers Workshops, held at Mis- 
sissippi Southern College from July 18 
to 29 under the direction of Fannie 
Owings, attracted 256 school lunch 
managers and workers: 66 the week 
of July 18 and 190 the week of 
July 25. For the first time, 1% 
quarter-hours of college credit could 
be obtained by taking one of the 
advanced classes. Eleven managers 
received college credit. Many of them 
expressed a desire to complete the 
school lunch managers two-year cer- 
tificate course at the College. The 
instructors for the credit courses were: 
Louise A. K. Frolich of the Midwest 
Research Institute, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Mrs. Fern Rogers Hesson, di- 
rector of the school lunch program at 
the George Hurst School, Mississippi 
Southern College; Donald E. Lund- 
berg, head of the hotel and restaurant 
department at Florida State Uni- 
versity; and Ethel Summerour, dieti- 
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tian at Mississippi State College for 
Women. 

The First Annual Preschool 
Teachers Workshop, held at Missis- 
sippi Southern College from June 6 
to 10, was made possible through the 
combined efforts of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and the di- 
vision of home economics. Mrs. Elsie 
Boschert Chichester was the director. 
Fifty-four day-care operators and 
nursery and kindergarten teachers 
were enrolled during the week, and 
college credit of 1% quarter-hours 
was received by 25. 

Fifty-two teachers and home agents 
attended the Institute on the Bishop 
Method of Clothing Construction 
taught by Mrs. Edna Bryte Bishop 
at Mississippi Southern College from 
June 14 to 18. 

Stanley E. Fowler, associate pro- 
fessor of marriage and family living at 
Mississippi Southern College, com- 
pleted work for his PhD degree at 
Florida State University in May 1955. 
“Family Relationships as Viewed by 
Teenagers” is the title of his disserta- 
tion. 

Esther Knowles of the University 
of Vermont taught Special Problems 
in Household Equipment and Special 
Problems in Home Management as a 
visiting professor at Mississippi South- 
ern College during the first term of 
the summer quarter of 1955. 

Mrs. Carmen Pearson Ronken, 
recently home demonstration agent for 
Tunica County, was appointed con- 
sumer information and marketing 
specialist for the Mississippi Extension 
Service on November 1 with head- 
quarters in Jackson. 

MISSOURI. The Missouri and 
Kansas Home Economics Associa- 
tions are pooling their resources for 
a joint spring convention in Kansas 
City, Missouri, on March 16 and 17, 
at the President Hotel. Individual 
state association and executive meet- 
ings will be held the day preceding 
the convention. 

“Home Economics and the Three 
R’s: Research, Relations, Reality” is 
to be the theme, and announced 
speakers include: Rita Campbell of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board; E. J. McGrath, president of 
Kansas City University; Mary Omen 
of J. C. Penny Company, Inc., New 
York; and Louise Garrett, Wheat 
Flour Institute. 

An in-service training program 
for home economics teachers in St. 
Louis was held in September. Beth 
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Peterson of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, presented “What's New in 
Fibers and Finishes”; and Hazel H. 
Price of the division of home eco- 
nomics in the Ohio Department of 
Education presented a program on 
work simplification with Marie Huff 
of Central Missouri State College's 
home economics department demon- 
strating the principles outlined by Dr. 
Price. 

Dr. Margaret Mangel has been 
appointed chairman of the home eco- 
nomics department at the University 
of Missouri. She succeeds Starley 
Hunter, whose resignation became 
effective last summer. For the past 
six months Dr. Mangel has been on 
leave from the University writing a 
textbook on experimental foods in 
conjunction with Ruth Griswold of 
the University of Indiana. Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Hensley, who has served as 
chairman of the department the past 
year, will continue on the home eco- 
nomics staff on a half-time basis. 

Llora Magee, former head of the 
division of home economics at North- 
east Missouri State Teacher's College, 
Kirksville, is again serving as division 
head while Margaret Warhurst is 
on nine-months leave for study at the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
in the area of home economics educa- 
tion. 

Mabel Cook, recently a member of 
the teaching staff at Northwest Mis- 
souri State College, Maryville, has 
been appointed chairman of the home 
economics department to succeed 
Dr. June Cozine, now head of the 
home economics education department 
at Oklahoma A & M College. 

Geraldine Gosch, who recently 
taught high school classes at Welling- 
ton, Kansas, has joined the staff at 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College at Kirksville to teach textiles 
and clothing. She is the new adviser 
of college home economics clubs in 
Missouri. 

MONTANA. Gertrude Roskie 
and Bethine Bigej of Montana State 
College participated in the State Vo- 
cational Conference at Havre the 
week of August 23. Miss Roskie led 
the discussions of the supervising 
teachers on “Improving the Home Ex- 
perience” program, and Miss Bigej 
presented “Co-operative Planning” in 
relation to the new state guide for 
high school homemaking. 

NEBRASKA. New appointments 
in the home economics department at 
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the University of Nebraska include 
Jean Stange, assistant professor in 
the design division; Dr. Hazel Fox, 
associate professor in nutrition re- 
search; Esther Meacham, assistant 
professor in the clothing and textiles 
division; Shirley Ann Keso, instruc- 
tor in the food and nutrition division; 
Kay Conway, assistant extension home 
economist; Mrs. Ruby Gingles, in- 
structor in the division of family re- 
lations and child development. 

Two new foreign students are study- 
ing in the home economics depart- 
ment at the University of Nebraska 
this year: Mrs. Primitiva M. Manalo, 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment of Arellano University in Manila, 
Philippines, who holds an AHEA in- 
ternational scholarship and is working 
toward her master’s degree in home 
economics education; and Saraj 
Khanna, head of the domestic sci- 
ence department in the Lady Irwin 
Secondary School for Girls in New 
Delhi, who is working on her master’s 
degree in home economics. Mrs. 
Chandra Dissanayake of Ceylon ex- 
pects to receive her master’s degree 
at the close of the first semester and 
return to her home in Colombo. 

Mrs. Alma Anderson, formerly 
home agent in Adams County, is now 
district supervisor of home agents with 
headquarters in Lincoln. 

Kay Conway joined the Nebraska 
extension staff on September 1 as 
household equipment specialist. 

Elaine Skucius, assistant 4-H Club 
leader, was recently appointed to the 
national 4-H delegates evaluation 
committee. 

Helen Rocke and Mary Gerlach, 
clothing specialists, conducted four 
clothing workshops for home agents 
during the summer months. 

Gerda Petersen, clothing special- 
ist and a graduate student this past 
year at Oregon State College, prepared 
a thesis on “The Adequacy of Sub- 
teen Sizes of School Dresses in the 
Willamette Valley.” 

Refika Dogan and Dr. Fikret 
Sillistire from Turkey spent three 
weeks in June studying home eco- 
nomics extension in Nebraska. Most 
of their time was spent with four 
home agents—Cynthia Payne, Gladys 
Fossum, Helen Kreymborg, and Donna 
Tinkham. 

Twelve administrators in extension 
and organization methods of the 
Turkish Ministry of Agriculture spent 
most of October and November in 
Nebraska attending a short course. 
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Home extension staff members pre- 
sented information on the organiza- 
tion and development of the home 


program. 

Mrs. Haven Smith of Chappell, 
Nebraska, chairman of the American 
Farm Bureau Women’s Committee of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, spoke at the annual meeting of 
the Home Extension Clubs. Mrs. 
Smith is a member of the recently 
formed Home Economics Research 
Advisory Committee. 

NEW YORK. Charles C. Ward 
Hall, the new home economics build- 
ing at State University Teachers Col- 
lege, Plattsburgh, was dedicated on 
October 14. 

A Leadership Conference for 
Home Economists was sponsored by 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment from October 10 to 12. Beulah 
Coon and Margaret Alexander of the 
U.S. Office of Education served as 
consultants to the conference, which 
was composed of city supervisors, 
teacher educators, and classroom 
teachers. The conference considered 
the school and college programs with 
implications for pre-service and in- 
service education of teachers. 

Mrs. Rusma, who is supervisor of 
home economics for the Republic of 
Indonesia, and Kartini Prawirotanojo, 
district supervisor for the Ministry 
of Education, Indonesia, spent a few 
days this fall in the Bureau of Home 
Economics in Albany to study the 
state program of homemaking educa- 


_ tion, its supervision and administra- 


tion. 

Establishment of several new 
graduate assistantships in the child 
development and family relationships 
department of the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cor- 
nell University has been announced. 
The assistantships are being provided 
by the Lochland School at Geneva, 
New York, to give home economics 
graduate students whose major area 
has been in child development and 
family relationships some first-hand 
experience with the education of re- 
tarded children. Dorothy Giddings 
of Lockport, a member of the °55 
graduating class in home economics, 
is the first appointee. Under the 
agreement between the Lochland 
School and the College, three more 
graduate assistants may be appointed 
but probably not this year. Each 
assistantship will run for two years. 
At the end of two years the student 
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will have had more than a year’s ex- 
perience with retarded children and 
will be a candidate for the MS 
degree. 

Administrators of the program are 
Florence Stewart, director of the 
Lochland School, and Alfred L. Bald- 
win, head of the child development 
and family relationships department 
at the College. 

NORTH CAROLINA. “Looking at 
Ourselves” was the theme of the 38th 
convention of the North Carolina 
Home Economics Association held 
in Wilmington on November 4 
and 5. 

Topics and speakers were “Home 
Economists Take a Look at the Status 
of North Carolina,” by Selz Mayo, 
professor of rural sociology at North 
Carolina State College; “Graduating 
Seniors Take a Look at Home Eco- 
nomics,” presented by Sybil Lennon 
and Margaret Stevens of the Women’s 
College, University of North Carolina, 
Jane McDonald of Flora McDonald 
College, and Jean Buchanan of East- 
ern Carolina College, who took those 
present for a voyage on the Sea of 
Opportunity aboard the U.S.S. Home 
Economics via “Why I Chose Home 
Economics,” “Our Recruitment Pro- 
gram,” and “What I Can Do for 
Home Economics”; “Home _ Econ- 
omists Have a Responsibility to Self, 
Profession, and Community” discussed 
by Eleanor Southerland, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth H. Sparks, Grace Tickle, and 
Mary Cornwell; “Home Economists’ 
Contribution to Good Family Rela- 
tionships” by Mrs. Corrinne Grimsely, 
family life specialist of the North 
Carolina Extension Service; and 
“Home Economists’ Role in Inter- 
national Relationships” by Muriel W. 
Brown of the division of international 
education, Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Catherine Dennis, president of 
AHEA and state supervisor of home- 
making education, brought greetings 
from AHEA and urged North Caro- 
lina members to study the proposal of 
an increase in national dues. She 
stressed, too, that home economists 
need to interpret properly our organi- 
zation to other people and to other 
organizations. 

Four retired home economists were 
honored at the dinner meeting: Mrs. 
Lillie Hester and Mrs. Maude P. Mc- 
Innis of the Extension Service; 
Frances E. Woolworth, vocational 
teacher of the Durham School; and 
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Lyda Olive of the Lowe’s Grove Farm 
Life School. Each had served thirty 
or more years in their profession. 

The Betty Lamp was lighted by 
Betty Stough in a brief ceremony at 
the second general session, and its 
tiny flame continued to glow through- 
out the remaining sessions. 

The Smoky Mountain Home Eco- 
nomics Association, organized in 1942, 
is still active in “The Great Smokies” 
area of western North Carolina. The 
programs of its monthly dinner meet- 
ings during the school year are recre- 
ational, inspirational, educational, or 
a combination of all three, and are 
planned to meet the diversity of in- 
terests of the members, who include 
college and high school teachers, 
crafts instructors, employees of the 
Cherokee Indian School, homemakers, 
and 4-H and home demonstration 
agents. 

The Association’s November meet- 
ing was held in the home economics 
department of the Cherokee Indian 
School and the December Christmas 
party in the new home of Mrs. Ora 
Lee Sossamon, a Bryson City home- 
maker. 

OHIO. Open House was held on 
October 30 in the University of 
Akron’s new home management 
house, located at 184 Elwood Ave- 
nue. The former home management 
house was razed to make way for the 
new Arts and Science Building, Kolbe 
Hall. 

The University of Cincinnati is 
now offering home economics courses 
on the graduate level for the first 
time. A series designed to help the 
home economics teachers of the 
greater Cincinnati area will be offered 
as part of the requirement for the 
EdM degree in Teachers College. 

Home economics undergraduates at 
the University will now be enrolled 
in Teachers College as well as in the 
College of Home Economics and will 
receive a Bachelor of Science degree 
in education as well as one in home 
economics. 

Mary Wylie, associate professor in 
home economics education at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, taught two 
courses at Simmons College last sum- 
mer, Food Management and Current 
Problems in Teaching Home Eco- 
nomics. This year she is offering at 
the University for both men and 
women physical education majors the 
course Nutrition and Health. 

Margaret J. Suydam, home eco- 
nomics consultant for Family Service 
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of Cincinnati, is teaching the home 
management courses at the University 
of Cincinnati this year. Mrs. Suydam 
is co-author with John C. Montgomery 
of America’s Baby Book. 

In addition to the morning session 
of the nursery school at the University 
of Cincinnati Ruth Highberger has 
opened the school for an afternoon 
group of 15 children. 

Katherine Gerstenberger, head 
of clothing and textiles at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, has made ar- 
rangements for the merchandising 
majors in clothing and textiles to have 
practical experience under close su- 
pervision in local department stores. 
College credit will be given. 

OREGON. The annual meeting of 
the Oregon Home Economics Asso- 
ciation is scheduled for April 20, 21, 
and 22 at Gearhart. Any out-of-state 
home economist planning to be in the 
Oregon area on these dates who might 
be interested in participating in a 
round-table discussion of home eco- 
nomics topics on Sunday, April 22, 
is invited to write to Miss Tod Hamil- 
ton, Oregon Dairy Council, 425 New 
Fliedner Building, Portland, Ore- 

on. 

PENNSYLVANIA. “Keys to What 
You Want to Know,” a 24-page book- 
let listing names of members of the 
Pennsylvania Home Economics As- 
sociation qualified to speak on vari- 
ous topics related to home and family 
life, has been prepared by the Asso- 
ciation’s public relations committee. 
The booklet is distributed free to pro- 
gram chairmen of service clubs, 
women’s clubs, and youth organiza- 
tions in the state. Speakers offer their 
talents in the interest of promoting 
the best possible home and family 
life. 

The housing and home equipment 
committee of the Association is plan- 
ning a long-range program to develop 
interest among and provide informa- 
tion for members on the various as- 
pects of housing as they affect 
families. 

To learn something of the under- 
graduate requirements for home man- 
agement and family economics of the 
various colleges in the state and 
whether or not these are meeting the 
needs of home economists in the field 
is one of the activities of the home 
management, family economics, con- 
sumer interests, and teacher-retailer 
co-operation committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Association. The committee 
aims to compile from its findings a 
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recommendation to the various col- 

es. ; 

“Making Family Life a Key to 
Mental Health” will be the theme 
of the seventh annual Spring Week 
End of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics scheduled for April 20 and 
21 at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. All departments in the College 
will contribute to the two-day pro- 


gram. 

Mrs. Anna G. Green, former chief 
home economist of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, died in 
late September. Supervisor of the 
home economics department of Wil- 
liamsport High School for many years, 
Mrs. Green held the state position 
from 1917 to 1943. She was a gradu- 
ate of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and did graduate work at the 
University of Pittsburgh and Columbia 
University. 

Catherine M. Doerr has joined 
the home economics faculty at Temple 
University. 

Doris L. Conklin is area adviser 
of home economics education for 
Chester and Delaware Counties. 

RHODE ISLAND. A Workshop 
on Home Management for Rhode 
Island Community Agencies was 
sponsored by the College of Home 
Economics at the University of Rhode 
Island on September 28. More than 
90 persons, representing 15 agencies, 
participated. 

Elizabeth Crandall of the University 
and Mrs. Frances G. Sanderson of 
Wayne University, Detroit, were key- 
note speakers. Five discussion groups 
considered time and energy problems 
of homemakers and how agency work- 
ers can apply management to help 
families with whom they work. The 
summaries of group discussions unani- 
mously recognized the need for further 
training in the area of home man- 
agement, both pre-service and in- 
service. 

In addition to Mrs. Crandall and 
Dr. Sanderson, the following served 
as consultants to discussion groups: 
Mary Rokahr of the University of 
Connecticut; Mrs. Marjorie Lord, 
home economist of the Connecticut 
Heart Association; Mrs. Mathilde 
Hader, homemaker of Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, and a member of the American 
Society for the Advancement of 
Management; and Ethyl R. Grady of 
the University of Rhode Island, who 
was co-chairman of the workshop with 
Mrs. Crandall. 

The planning committee included 
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representatives of nine of the com- 
munity agencies. Discussion leaders 
and presiding officers were Mrs. Alice 
Sheahan and Matilda Litwin of the 
Division of Public Assistance, Natalie 
Dunbar of Children’s Friend and 
Service, Ed Ackerman of the Council 
of Community Services, and Russell 
Smart and Beverly Downing of the 
University of Rhode Island. 

Grace Burwash, associate profes- 
sor in textiles and clothing at the 
University of Rhode Island, retired 
on September 1. Formerly on the 
staff of the University of Vermont, 
Miss Burwash joined the University 
of Rhode Island staff in September 
1942. She plans to continue living on 
Bayberry Road in Kingston. 

TENNESSEE. New home eco- 
nomics staff members at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee are: Jean De- 
laney and Sam Saltzer, department of 
child development and family rela- 
tionships; Linda Marstall, foods spe- 
cialist, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion; Virginia Moss, department of 
home economics education; Joann 
Hallaway and Mary Purchase, depart- 
ment of home management and Ex- 
periment Station; Velma Marie Riley, 
department of related art; and Dr. 
Elizabeth Jane Rock, department >f 
textiles and clothing and Experime: t 
Station. 

TEXAS. Mrs. Mary McMahan 
Robinson, recently food economist 
for the Lone Star Gas Company in 
Temple, Texas, and Gladys E. Pierce, 
a homemaking teacher in the Academy 
(Texas) high school for the past 
nine years, joined the home eco- 
nomics department faculty of Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College at the opening 
of the fall semester. 

VIRGINIA. Alonzo H. Dill, as- 
sistant administrative director of the 
State Commission for the Jamestown 
celebration, reviewed plans for the 
Jamestown Anniversary Celebration in 
1957 as the guest speaker at the 
meeting of home economists of Dis- 
trict V of the Virginia Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the Williams- 
burg Lodge on October 22. 

One feature of the State Confer- 
ence for Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics, which met the first week of 
August at Mary Washington College 
in Fredericksburg with Sallie B. Har- 
cison of the faculty as official hostess, 
was a fashion show presented by 
Josephine Williams, a 1955 graduate, 
of original designs that she had cre- 
ated. Miss Williams is doing graduate 
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study in clothing this year on a fel- 
lowship at the University of Ten- 
nessee. 

To gain a better understanding of 
the family life of the country, Gwenn- 
dolyn A. Beeler, head of the home 
economics department at Mary Wash- 
ington College, was especially inter- 
ested to visit private homes in the 14 
European countries in which she 
travelled last summer. One home of 
great interest to her was that of a 
family in Oberammergau which her 
sister had visited over 20 years ago 
when she attended the Passion Play 
and with which she has carried on 
correspondence ever since. 

WASHINGTON. A _ three-day 
Work Simplification and Home 
Management Workshop was held in 
Walla Walla under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the County Extension Service, 
Washington State Licensed Nursing 
Home Association, County-City Health 
Department, and Washington State 
Heart Association. Louise Windhusen 
of Washington State College presented 
and demonstrated “Principles of Work 
Simplification” and “Principles of 
Body Mechanics” at the opening 
meeting. Luella M. Condon, county 
extension agent and program chair- 
man, presented a flow chart. About 
80 homemakers and nursing home 
personnel attended the meetings. 

New home economics staff mem- 
bers at Washington State College 
are: Dr. L. Gertrude Nygren, assist- 
ant professor in interior decoration 
and home planning; Daisy Davis, 
visiting associate professor, who heads 
household equipment; Mildred P. 
French, former dean of the School 
of Home Economics at the University 
of Connecticut, visiting lecturer in 
child development; Grace Sweat, 
formerly of the University of Texas, 
assistant professor in institutional eco- 
nomics; Hazel Lasley, who has a 
master’s degree from the University 
of Tennessee, and Nellie Patson, 
who has a master’s degree from Iowa 
State College, instructors in the de- 
partment of clothing and textiles; and 
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Mrs. Amiela Peleh, who has an MS 
degree from the University of Arizona, 
acting instructor in foods and nutri- 
tion. 

The following Washington State 
College home economics and exten- 
sion staff have accepted new positions: 
Arlean Pattison, former head of 
household equipment, is now exten- 
sion home management specialist at 
Pullman; Helen Mayes, replacing 
Eleanore Davis (now in Turkey), is 
state extension agent; Loretta Cow- 
den, state extension agent since 1949, 
accepted a similar position on Novém- 
ber 1 with the Federal Extension 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C.; Mari- 
on Lee is now assistant professor of 
clothing and textiles at Purdue Uni- 
versity; Ruth Hawthorne has joined 
the home economics staff at the Uni- 
versity of California, where she is 
doing part-time teaching and further 
study toward an advanced degree; 
and Christine Heller, having com- 
pleted work for her doctorate at 
Cornell University last summer, is now 
associate professor in foods and nutri- 
tion at the University of Utah. 

WISCONSIN. Freshman enroli- 
ment in home economics at Stout 
State College has increased 33% per 
cent over that of 1954. 

WYOMING. Joyce Reed of the 
University of Wyoming served as co- 
chairman in assembling in Salt Lake 
City on November 25 and 26 a group 
of home economists from the seven 
western states to clarify problems in 
teaching foods and nutrition. Rua 
Van Horn of the Office of Education 
served as consultant. 

Irene Payne has transferred to the 
home economics staff from the agri- 
cultural research chemistry depart- 
ment. She will head a research project 
on the effect of altitude on the serum 
cholesterol level which is a part of 
the regional study on the nutritional 
status of the aging. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ernest Osborne of 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will serve as conference lead- 
ers for the 4th Annual Family Life 
Conference to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming on June ]3 and 14. 
The conference is sponsored by state- 
wide organizations. 

Verna Hitcheock spoke at the 
Utah and Colorado Vocational Home- 
making Section of the State Teachers 
Meeting on the topic “Integrating the 
Teaching of Family Relationships with 
Other Topics.” 
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¢¢Enjoy new rewards as an Army Dietitian...... 


career 
you start 


“Yes, when you serve your country as an Army 
dietitian, you know that your life will be fuller, 
your career more complete. You know it be- 
cause the Army makes you an officer—gives 
you the rank and prestige reserved for those 
with important jobs. 

“It doesn’t take Jong to find out just 
how important your job is. Working in a 
modern, well-equipped Army hospital, 
you'll soon feel the added satisfaction of 
playing your part to help your country as 
well as humanity. 


“And with this greater responsi- 
bility come greater personal benefits, 
too. For one thing, you'll be surprised 
how your free rent, medical care and 
recreation allow you to save a tidy nest egg 
out of your officer’s salary. You'll find it comes 
in mighty handy on that big 30-day paid vacation 
you get every year. And while you’re waiting for 
your vacation to roll around, you'll enjoy the ? 
stimulating companionship of your fellow offi- a, 
cers— professional men and women with interests 
just like yours. 

“The Army really does offer you a fuller 
professional career, a more rewarding personal ~ 
life. Why not send now for all the details on maaan —— — 
what an Army career can mean to you, You'll ES6-1 
be glad you did.” : States Arm ‘ 
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Sample meal plans, the Basic 7 
Food Groups of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and 22 recipes that 
utilize evaporated milk are included in 
Pet Milk Company's “Meal Planning 
Guide.” Designed for classroom and 
laboratory use, the 16-page booklet 
lists in table form the essential food 
nutrients with their functions and im- 
portant sources. Request copies of the 
“Meal Planning Guide” from the Pet 
Milk Company, 1448-A, Arcade Build- 
ing, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


A sugar-free pudding has been de- 
veloped for the diet-minded by Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. D-Zerta pud- 
dings may be obtained in three flavors: 
chocolate, vanilla, and butterscotch. 
Each envelope (three to a package) 
of D-Zerta pudding makes two serv- 
ings. Angel flake coconut is another 
new member of the General Foods 
family. Thin, tender flakes of coconut 
eliminate the need of cutting or chop- 


ping. 


“Quantity Recipes for Institu- 
tional Food Service” is a collection 
of recipes for every occasion that have 
been developed in the National Can- 
ners Association test kitchens. Selected 
recipes were production-tested in large 
serving quantities in an institutional 
kitchen. The 38-page recipe book is 
available without charge for limited 
distribution to home economists in the 
field by writing to the Consumer Serv- 
ice Division, National Canners Asso- 
ciation, 1133 20th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


A food guide for the selection of a 
diet suited to the “older years” is Na- 
tional Dairy Council's booklet, “Many 
Happy Returns to the Forties, Fifties, 
Sixties and Over.” The 13-page book- 
let is available at 10 cents per copy. 
“Health Education Materials,” another 
National Dairy Council publication, is 
available free, on request, to home 
economic teachers and other persons 
in the field. The catalog lists reading 
materials, posters, films, and charts for 
teaching children and adults how to 
improve their health habits. Each list- 
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ing gives a description, an illustration, 
and the price of the educational ma- 
terial. Both publications may be ob- 
tained from the National Dairy Coun- 
cil, 111 North Canal Street, Chicago 
6, Illinois. 


An electronic range, using micro- 
wave cooking, is now being offered to 
consumers in several of the nation’s 
major markets by the Tappan Stove 
Company. The microwave unit will 
cook a potato in five minutes and a 
five-pound roast in 30 minutes. Be- 
cause the oven reflects the microwaves 
and the cooking utensil transmits 
them, no heat is released. Only the 
food absorbs the microwaves and 
thereby becomes heated. The oven is 
equipped with a high-speed electric 
unit for browning. There are no tem- 
perature controls; the cook selects 
high or low speed and sets the timer. 


A decorating kit published by 
Wood-Metal Industries, Inc., manufac- 
turers of Wood-Metal kitchens and 
homemaking equipment, contains color 
plans and samples of the company’s 
new line of enamels and stains. The 
kit, in combination with the institu- 
tional and kitchen catalogs, is avail- 
able to home economists from Wood- 
Metal Industries, Inc., Kreamer, Sny- 
der County, Pennsylvania. 


Answer Cake is General Mills’ new 
product that contains the frosting mix, 
cake pan, and cake mix all in one 
package. Now available in national 
distribution, “Answer Cake” meets the 
needs of the many women who wrote 
to Betty Crocker requesting a smaller 
cake and telling of their problems in 
trying to make a smooth frosting. 
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Jennabelle Hartmen, winner of the first 
“Careers for Youth” program sponsored 
by H. J. Heinz Company and the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, is shown 
with Grace M. Augustine, head of the 
department of institution management 
at Iowa State College. Miss Hartmen is 
majoring in restaurant administration 
at Iowa State, where she is using her 
scholarship. The H. J. Heinz Company 
will annually award a $1,000 scholar- 
ship to a graduating high school senior. 
The National Restaurant Association's 
education program is designed to inter- 
est young people in making the food 
service industry their career. 


A self-polishing floor wax that 
protects like paste wax and is reported 
to last longer than other self-polishing 
floor waxes and not water spot, is 
Johnson's “Stride.” It is reported that 
damp mopping heightens the luster, 
and when scuffs occur the gloss can 
be renewed by buffing. The new wax 
was developed in the Johnson labora- 
tories and is now being marketed in a 
tall can with a dripless spout. 


A new improved form of the non- 
caloric sweetener, Sucaryl, has been 
developed by the Abbott Laboratories. 
In its improved form, Sucaryl leaves 
no aftertaste and permits sweetening 
to levels where the person on a sugar- 
restricted diet can enjoy an increased 
number of fully sweetened dishes. Ab- 
bott Laboratories’ new illustrated 
booklet gives 44 sugar-free recipes for 
desserts, breads, beverages, and home 
preserving of fruits. “Calorie Saving 
Recipes with Improved Sucaryl” is 
available without charge at pharma- 
cies throughout the country. 


A copper portable mixer by the 
John Oster Manufacturing Company 
features a lasting, nontarnish finish 
of heavy copper plate. The knee ac- 
tion of the beaters allows steady 
operation without stops to spoon mix- 
tures off the sides. 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


47th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


June 26-29, 1956 


MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 
(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 


. Reservation requests must be sent to the AHEA 4. Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 
HOUSING BUREAU, Washington Tourist & Conven- securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 


tion Bureau, 1616 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. will be much better if your request calls for rooms 
to be occupied by two or more persons. 


. Please make all changes and cancellations through 
HOUSING BUREAU. 5. + bag to list definite arrival and departure date and 


- Room assignments will be made in order received. 6. Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 


AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 

Washington Tourist & Convention Bureau 
1616 K Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. Specify name of group 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: (HEIB or EXTENSION) 


. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice ....... Fourth Choice 


Second Choice........ Fifth Choice... 
Third Choice Sixth Choice. 
. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate $ to $...... per room. 
Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate $ 


. Date of Arrival _... } Morning or afternoon 
(Reservations will be held onl nly until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 


you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 
4. Date of Departure... Bhs Approximate hour 
5. If are to more one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session [_] 


6. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME om (Street Address) 


(City and State) 


. 
| 2 
x STATE 
(OVER) 
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Dupont Ptaza 


= ST, 


EYE National Hotel Franklin Pk. HotelST. 


Blair HouseP ENN. 


ST. Works Bidg. Oh 


MAP OF DOWNTOWN WASHINGTON SHOWING LOCATION OF THE COOPERATING HOTELS WHICH ARE 
LISTED BELOW 


[|e 


YM.CA. 


M 
= 


SINGLE DOUBLE BED TWIN-BEDS 


$ 9.50-13.00 
11.50-13.50 
10.00-12.00 
10.50-15.00 
9.50-11.50 
15.00 


$ 8.50-11.00 
11.50-12.50 
8.00-11.00 
8.00-13.00 
9.00-11.50 


$ 5.50- 9.50 
8.50— 9.50 
6.00-— 8.00 
5.00-11.50 
5.50— 8.50 


14th and K St., N.W. 
Dupont Circle 


AMBASSADOR 
DUPONT PLAZA 
LAFAYETTE 16th and Eye 
LEE HOUSE 15th and L St., 
MANGER HAMILTON I4th and K St., 


$18.00-24.50 
14.00-18.00 


MANGER HAY ADAMS 16th and H St., N.W...... 


MAYFLOWER 


RALEIGH 


ROGER SMITH 


Connecticut Ave., N.W......... 


12th and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 
18th and Ave., N.W. 


SHERATON CARLTON 16th and K St., 


STATLER 
WILLARD 


16th and K St., 


14th and Pennsylvania Ave., N. w. 


8.00-19.00 
6.00—10.00 
5.00— 8.00 


7.00-17.00 
7.00-11.00 


14.00-20.00 
9.00-—13.00 
8.00-12.00 


10.50-14.50 
10.00-15.00 


14.50-22.00 
10.00-15.00 
9.00-12.00 
16.00 
11.50-19.50 
11.50-17.00 
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Easy as 
1-2-3 


1. Canned cream of 
mushroom soup 


2. Double-rich Pet 
Evaporated Milk 


3. Just stir, heat, 
serve! 


F 


ALWAYS rich and creamy-smooth . . . never too thin or too thick 
. and never lumpy ... that’s CREAMY GRAVY made with Pet 
Evaporated Milk and canned cream soup. 


And ... it’s just one of the many good things Pet Milk does that no 
other form of milk will do. Pet Milk, homogenized milk concentrated 
to double richness, guarantees the flavor-richness, the smooth blend- 
ing, the creamy texture that make recipes like this possible. Yet Pet 
Milk costs less generally than any other form of whole milk. 


« 


eee nner 


PORK CHOPS AND JIFFY MUSHROOM GRAVY 
Season 4 lean pork chops with salt and pepper and brown slowly on both sides 
in a skillet with 1 tablespoon hot fat. 


Cover and continue cooking over low heat about 30 minutes, or until tender. 
Remove chops to warm platter and pour off fat from skillet. 


Put into skillet and stir well .......066. 1 can cream of mushroom soup 
win % cup Pet Evaporated Milk 
Heat tosteaming hot, but donot boil. Serve with pork chops. Makes 1 44 cups gravy. 


Note: Jiffy gravy may also be made with cream of chicken, cream of celery, or ° 
tomato soup. ° 


DEPT. e PET MILK CO. e ST. LOUIS 1, MO, 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


; 
New fail-proof way to make aa 
CREAMY 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


V. 


Holiday eating and drinking needn't be the down- 
fall of diets if the tempting dishes you serve are 
sweetened with calorie-free Sucary.. Improved 
Sucaryt offers a wholly natural sweetness com- 
pletely free of aftertaste ...even when baked, boiled, 
or frozen. That means sugar-restricted diets can now include 
many more delightful, fully-sweetened dishes than ever before! 


TABLETS + LIQUID - POWDER 
AND CALCIUM FORM FOR LOW-SALT DIETS 


Macy Has ACOPY FOR you 


R NEAREST PHAR cHicaco, ttt 
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HERE'S A NEW RECIPE poOKLeT TO MAKE 
SUGAR-RESTRICTEP DIETING A PLEASURE 
This beautiful full-color booklet filled with 
delicious sugar-free recipes for desserts, ca5~ 
seroles, salads, breads, and beverages (including 
\ the Cranberry Party Punch, Cinnamon Pixie 
PP Cookies, Orange Nut Drops and Lemon Bran > 
\\ Tea Wafers shown below)- Makes menu- 
y planning for diets much easier! 


